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From Supreme Court to post of final appeal on wartime 
wages, salaries, prices, and profits — James F. Byrnes. 
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AT WORK ON AN “7 | 
AIRPLANE CYLINDE 


TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION Delicate Operation of cutting Fins on an Airplane 
CALLIN ingine Cylinder made possible by Correct Oil— 


SO ® ON 7 — HOSE 42 TOOLS are making fins — est cutting or lubrication problem 
1/40th of an inch thick — to air-cool th 


But remember, particula! 
an aircraft engine cylinder. days, even the “simplest” lubricat 


7 AC U U M Each tool must cut clean and true. job is worthy of the same advice. at 
If part of the metal being cut heats up rect Lubrication” throughout yo 


and welds—BANG!—there goes a fin! plant is vital to capacity productio! 


A badly needed engine is delayed! ———— 
: . SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—stao 
Socony-Vacuum makes cutting oils ard Oil of New York Div. » White Star! 
to handle delicate jobs like this. Lubrite Div.* Chicago Div.* White I zle D 
In fact, from our 76 years’ experience Wadhams Div. +« Southeastern Div. (Bak 

’ r q : ’ more) « Magnolia Petroleum Compa ’'y + Ger 


you can expect us to solve your tough- eral Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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Thousands of rubber trees have been destroyed in the Far East; it will take years 
to regrow them. Japan can’t hold the rubber groves and the huge raw rubber 
stocks she has seized, so she probably will destroy them. These dark clouds 
have a silver lining in synthetic rubbers — made wholly in America, totally by 
American labor, and serving all America better than tree rubber ever did. 


Their roots are sprouting 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 10,000 miles away 


Bilvcer synthetic rubbers were being pro- 
duced long before Pearl Harbor. But the 
war, shutting off the supply of crude rubber, 
was a stimulus that is bringing astonishing 
results in chemical research and production 


of Hycar synthetic rubbers that are vastly 


superior to tree rubber. 


Of course, rubber stocks must be zealously 
conserved. The needs of the United Nations are 
tremendous. They get first call on every existing 
scrap of rubber and on every pound of synthetic 
rubber produced. 


Hycar laboratories are ceaselessly ex- 
ploring, testing, and developing new formu- 
las and processes. Hycar synthetic rubbers 
are being manufactured that have marked 
superiorities over tree rubber and many 
plastic products. Some of these advantages 


LARGEST 


—— 


. 


INDEPENDENT PRODUCER 


IN AMERICA OF 


are better tensile strength and electrical 
properties; greater resistance to age and 
harmful effects of oxygen, sunlight and heat. 


Certain Hycar compounds, though light 
in weight and impervious to oil, withstand 
severe flexing—a combination particularly 
valuable in bombers and fighting planes. 
Other Hycar types have unusual resistance to 
abrasion, a property highly desirable in 
tires and tank tracks. 


Hycar is a raw material furnished to man- 
ufacturers of finished rubber products. Your 
rubber supplier can explain Hycar’s ad- 
vantages. If you are producing a war essen- 
tial, our chemists and engineers will be glad 
to cooperate and help on rubber problems. 
HY CAR CHEMICAL COMPANY, Akron, O. 


BUTADIENE SYNTHETIC 
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RUBBER 


| Copper Mzning (r 
% | OPPER, like other high- 


ly strategic metals of the war 
production program, is at a 
greater premium than ever be- 
fore . . . every available pound 
being swiftly but carefully al- 
located to a host of vital ser- 
vices on both the military and 
essential industrial fronts. Critical starting point in the process of 
making this copper available to our nation’s needs is, of course, 
the copper mine. 

Here, again, is another example of how essential the functions 
of Mechanical Rubber are today. For, much of the modern speed 
and efficiency of copper mining operations is due to the develop- 
ment and application of constantly improved rubber products. As 
specialists in the manufacture of rubber goods for industrial require- 
ments exclusively, Republic has been responsible for many nota- 
ble achievements in making rubber serve industry better, longer. 
REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE 

CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Industrial Distributors are in a position to pro- 
vide invaluable assistance to industries engaged in the 
war production program . . . provide the best answers 
to many of the current problems of equipment main- 
tenance. Your Republic Distributor is part of a close- 
ly associated, nationwide system that offers particular 
advantages of organized service. 


THROW YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT 


MOLDED EXTRUDED 


PACKING * Goops * PRODUCTS 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


OPA’s Mistake on Price Control 


Downright practical administration of 
price control is vital now that the au- 
thority to do the job is as near 100% as 
it will ever be (page 15). The OPA to 
date has done a sloppy job. The public 
eve has been deceived by the drama that 
Leon Henderson has packed into his 
sweeping regulations, but behind every 
price order is a mass of grubby day-by- 
day detail. 

OPA is guilty of cavalier treatment of 
the minutiae by which a business lives 
or dies. This callous attitude grows out 
of OPA’s sense of its arbitrary power 
and its overwhelming responsibilities. 
Only the big things count. 


Price Control Boners 


The business man can live under price 
control only if little things—as well as 
big—are properly adjusted. Incompetent 
handling of the essential adjustments of 
over-all regulation to’ specific situations 
stops the flow of goods all too often. 
Here are cases: 

A surgical goods firm wanted to raise 
its price (as frozen by the General Max- 
imam Price Regulation) to a mail order 
house to cover increased costs. ‘The 
mail order house agreed that it would 
not increase its retail price if this were 
done. But it took OPA four months to 
approve the arrangement. 

A baker waited from July 31 to Sept. 
26 for permission to raise, to the level 
of the lowest of his competitors, his 
price for sandwich bread, which OPA 
admitted he was selling at a 10% loss. 

A steel company had a lend-lease or- 
der for billets. Because it had never pre- 
viously made them, it had to have an 
exception from Price Schedule No. 6. 
It took more than ten weeks to push 
this through eleven hands. In the mean- 
time the company went into production 
at its own risk without a contract. 

The cosmetic industry normally starts 
selling and shipping special Christmas 
assemblies as early as July to avoid the 
fall transportation peak. Last May it 
asked OPA for a formula to price these 
items, which are not sold in March. 
OPA hasn’t yet got around to issuing 
the regulation. 


Nobody Trusted to Do a Job 


Just plain bad paperwork is a big rea- 
son for sorry performances of OPA on 
prices. The fault lies in the lap of Dr. 
J. K. Galbraith, deputy administrator to 
whom Henderson turned over the ad- 
ministrative side of his job. 

Dr. Galbraith has created a setup in 
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which it’s a pure gamble whether a 
letter of inquiry is routed to a lawyer or 
to an administrative official. In either 
case, the reply is invariably unsatisfac- 
tory to the other. 

This pairing off is characteristic of 
OPA’s whole organization, in which no 
trust is reposed in anybody inside or out- 
side the organization. In consequence, 
Henderson and Galbraith have never 
delegated adequate authority down the 
line. Decisions bounce their way from 
desk to desk until they reach the admin- 
istrator himself. 


Good Lawyers—But Too Many 


OPA is lawyer-ridden. Many of them 
are good lawyers; in fact, WPB’s legal 
staff is envious of their prestige and 
their salaries. Their concept is that 
price control is a law, that General Max 
and other regulations are extensions of 
a law, therefore are the business of a 
lawyer and no one else. This makes it 
impossible to give practical handling to 
practical business problems. 

OPA is also economist-ridden. In a 

laudable effort to anticipate the ramified 
effects of its actions, OPA holds things 
up while a corps of academic experts 
ponder, 
@ No Time for Talk—It’s paradoxical 
that Leon Henderson, Washington’s 
No. | direct actionist, should have let 
things get so far out of hand. Until 
now, Henderson has been largely pre- 
occupied in building a legal foundation 
for price control. With the new law on 
the books, the coming phase of practical 
application will test Henderson’s capac- 
ity to do more than talk a good line of 
price control. 


Week-End Edict Narrowed 


Only about 8,000,000 workers are 
covered by the President's order abolish- 
ing premium pay for week-end work. 
Announced originally as applying to all 
industry, the order has been limited, 
by interpretation of Secretary Perkins, 
so that it now covers only workers en- 
gaged in war production. 

The Labor Department says specifi- 
cally it doesn’t apply to railroads, air- 
lines, seagoing personnel, longshoremen, 
utilities, newspapers, and manufactur- 
ing plants whose products go exclusively 
to civilians. Only reasons given by 
Madam Secretary for this contraction 
are that the order could only be en- 
forced effectively through negotiation 
of war contracts, and that it would 
disturb established practices in numer- 
ous industries. 


© Hatpin—Actually, little Saturday or 


Sunday work is done in civilian indus- 
tries, but Secretary Perkins is working 
at cross-purposes with the National 
War Labor Board and the War Man 
power Commission. By shifting work 
ers to a five-day week, including Sunday, 
employers can give workers a concealed 
wage increase—six days pay for five days 
work—and by so doing tend to keep 
workers from quitting to take jobs in 
war plants. 


Right to Find Fault Questioned 


It can happen here. 

Increasing disposition among Wash- 
ington officials to brook no criticism of 
the management of the war effort is 
only highlighted by the President's r 
marks Tilewing his swing around the 
country. Second-string officials havc 
been regularly lecturing the press 
singly and in groups on the necessity 
of maintaining public confidence in the 
Washington leadership. They admit 
that “criticism is the only competitor 
of government” in times like these but 
argue that unquestioning faith is what 
is needed now. 

Congressmen, whose investigations 
are resented by the war bureaucracy just 
as much as press criticism, are dis- 
turbed. They point out that the pound- 
ing the war program has taken in recent 
months has had entirely wholesome 
effects and, judging by the past, will 
be needed in the future. 

Criticism stirred WPB to more de 

cisive action. Criticism forced creation 
of a more adequate synthetic rubber 
program. Criticism gave birth to the 
economic stabilization program. 
@ Censorship of Opinion?—Throughout 
the war, censorship of opinion will be 
an overhanging danger. So far this has 
been averted by spirited resistance by 
the press and Congress, but a battle for 
public support between the war bu 
reaucracy and the critics over the very 
right to criticize is already beginning 
Roosevelt’s forthcoming speech will be 
closely watched. 


Akron Bothers Jeffers 


Rubber Boss Jeffers is getting fed up 
with the publicity pressure that the 
tire makers are putting on him for ap- 
proval of their plan to turn out 1,000,- 
000 tires a month from reclaimed rub 
ber. Jeffers has resolved that essential 
cars won’t be tied up for lack of some 
kind of a tire, but when and how this 
lack will be supplied will be determined 
in Washington, not in Akron. 

A supply of recapping materials is 
the first consideration in Jeffers’ mind, 


5 


“N: VER in the field of human conflict was 

i there so much owed by so many to so few,” 
said Winston Churchill. For the fate of England 
— if not the whole world—was determined by the 
men of the Royal Air Force between August 8 
and October 31, 1940, when they turned back 
the Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain. 

As the records of that epochal struggle are 
revealed, we learn more and more of the gallant 
sacrifices made, the courageous deeds per- 
formed, during those eighty-five days of furious 
fighting. We learn, too, of the little details that 
sometimes play a part in deciding the fate of 
nations. 


One of those “‘little’’ things is pictured above. 


It is a molecule of an ingredient in the gaso- 
line that helped the RAF win the Battle of 
Britain. It is called iso-octane. The atoms of 
hydrogen and carbon which form iso-octane 
hang closely together like a bunch of grapes, as 
shown in the chemist’s model above. 

Maybe that peculiar bunching of the atoms 
is the reason why iso-octane has such a high 
antiknock quality that years ago it was con- 
sidered “‘perfect’”’ and was adopted as the scale 
for measuring the antiknock quality of gaso- 
line. Possibly iso-octane’s remarkably high anti- 
knock quality is due to some other reason. 


Whatever the reason, this clear-cut superi- 
ority over ordinary gasoline was enough to start 
the research laboratories of the American pe- 
troleum industry working, developing manufac- 
turing processes that changed iso-octane from a 
forty-dollar-a-gallon curiosity to a twenty-cent- 
a-gallon ingredient of aviation fuel for the planes 
of the United Nations. 

The Battle of Britain might have been won 
without iso-octane. We cannot say. All we 
know is that the British had it for their fighting 
fuel in quantity~-the Germans did not. For 
that we are indebted to the peacetime research 
and developments of American oil refiners. 


This development of iso-octane has been only 
one of countless chemical achievements of pe- 
troleum technology in the long search for better 
fuels. Ethyl fluid is another of those achieve- 
ments. It, too, is a prime ingredient in the fight- 
ing fuels that power the planes and mechanized 
armies of the United Nations. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, New York City ws A 
Mer es 

Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, usec by oil refiners to improve 
the antiknock quality of aviation. and motor gasoline. 
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and then it will be time to decide what 
to do about replacements. 


Priorities on Long Distance 


A priority system soon will be ap- 

ied to long-distance phone calls to give 
the right-of-way to essential war talk. 

Under the plan now being devised by 
the Board of War Communications, 
rush handling will be given two ratings: 

(1) The top category includes the 
President, cabinet members, the armed 
services, WPB chief executives, and ma- 
jor war industries. 

(2) Next in line come the other war 

encies. 

Toll operators are being specially 

trained in methods of identifying such 
calls. The pian is similar to that used in 
England, where phone service is oper- 
ated by the Post Office. 
e Share-Your-Phone—Restrictions on lo- 
cal phone service in critical areas are 
bound to become increasingly severe. 
You'll simply have to wait your turn 
after the two privileged categories are 
served. 


Law on Questionnaires 


The Budget Bureau probably will get 
the support of law for its instructions 
that, ahter Jan. 1, no business man need 
answer a government questionnaire or 
fill in a form that doesn’t bear a symbol 
of its sanction. The Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee is pushing the bill. 

All war and other government agen- 
cies have indicated they will not resist 
this means of reducing the multiplicity 
and complexity of their demands on 
business men for information. 

e P.S.—You will still be quizzed by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue about tax 
matters. 


Who'll Pay the Taxes 


After seven months of painful labor, 
Congress is almost ready to finish the 
1942 tax bill, but it still doesn’t know 
what the final program will look like. 
Action in the upper house this week 
was merely a curtain raiser for the 
House-Senate conference committee ses- 
sions which will thresh out controver- 
sial details of the two chambers’ bills. 
Their decisions, more than anything 
else, will determine just where the 
weight of taxation falls next year. 

l'inal rates for corporations will prob- 
ably depend on what happens to the 
rates on individual incomes. Congress 
is struggling desperately for a total yield 
of at least $8,700,000,000, the T'reas- 
ry S Original recommendation. What 
it doesn’t take out of individual hides 
wil] likely come from corporations. 
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The Senate favors coming down hard 
on individuals, but the Finance Com- 
mittee program left a lot to be desired. 
Weakest point was the 5% “Victory 
Tax” on gross income. Experts insist 
that this extra load ought to be worked 
into the regular income tax structure 
instead of piled on top of it. 


Housing Hits a Snag 


The steadily tightening shortage of 
lumber is causing renewed doubts 
among federal housing officials as to the 
possibility of carrying out the $600,- 
000,000 war housing program just au- 
thorized by Congress. Despite the fact 
that the WPB last week agreed, at least 
tentatively, to make materials available 
for the program (BW —Oct.3’42,p7), 
many housing projects are now having 
difficulty getting lumber—which is rais- 
ing fears for the “large pending pro- 
gram. 
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The A-l-a rating assigned to housing 
needs for lumber isn't high enough in 
many areas. 


Congress-Treasury Tiff 


Relations between Congress and the 
Treasury have never been really chummy, 
but this week things were close to an 
open break. Secretary Henry Morgen 
thau announced Monday that the ‘Ireas 
ury was preparing a new tax bill de 
signed to raise $6,000,000,000 addi 
tional revenue. With the Senate still 
debating the 1942 revenue bill, this 
move was something less than tactful 

Congress has done a lot of suffering 
over the present tax bill, which will 
bring in somewhere between $8,500, 
000,000 and $9,500,000,000. ‘T hey sus 
pect the Treasury of deliberately trying 
to put them on the spot by making their 
program look inadequate. 

This isn’t the first time congressmen 


William G. Marshall’s appoint- 
ment to head the joint committee 
of labor and management which is 
to run WPB’s Production Drive 
stems from his personal acceptability 
to both groups and from the excel- 
lent record established by the Pro- 
duction Drive Committee at West- 
inghouse, where Marshall is vice 
president in charge of industrial re- 
lations. 

Creation of one more of the labor- 
management committees (they're 
spawning all over Washington) is 
the first fruit of Donald Nelson’s 
agreement to provide increased labor 
representation in WPB (BW-—Sep. 
12’42,p5). 

In taking over the system of plant 
industry - labor committees which 
make up the Production Drive, the 
new committee is expected to inject 
a little more of the red meat of 
actual production engineering into 
the drive, which has been sagging 
under the weight of posters, stickers, 
and bulletin board material. In ad- 
dition to Marshall, the committee 
includes Otto A. Seyferth, presicent 
of West Michigan Steel Foundry 
Co., nominated by the Chamber of 
Commerce; H. C. Beaver, Worth- 
ington ~—— and Machinery Corp., 
N.A.M.; John Green, president of 
the CIO shipyard workers; and Frank 
P. Fenton, organizational director of 
the AFL. 

The fact that an impartial chair- 
man for this group was picked from 


Marshall, Production Man 


industry rather than from academi 
life is seen by the more optimistic 
in Washington as evidence of closer 
relations between labor and indus 
try. Certainly it reflects an increa 

ing tendency among leaders of thi 
two groups to keep their relation 
amicable. In this, it is part of the 
same trend which resulted recently 
in the inauguration of a series of 
monthly dinners at which Eric A 
Johnston of the Chamber of Com 
merce and William P. Witherow of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers meet with A.F.L.’s William 
Green and C.1.0.’s Philip Murray to 
thrash out the month’s crop of com- 
mon problems, 


| 


Swirr, hard-hitting tanks... 
45 thousand in 1942... 
75 thousand in 1943... 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program—and America is going 
to beat that promise. 

It calls for construction miracles... 
huge plants to house vast assembly 


lines . . . new plants for principal parts 


suppliers. 


As America builds for Victory, every 
cubic foot of space must be properly 
heated to insure maximum production. 


For fifty years, steam has been rec- | 


ognized as the outstanding heating 
medium. Steam, harnessed and brought 
under control with Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment, has proved its abil- 
ity to provide maximum comfort, econ- 
omy and trouble-free operation. 


Today, all of our facilities not re- 
quired for direct war work are freely 
offered to architects, engineers and 
heating contractors working on war 
construction. 

Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 


Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. | 


Representatives in 65 principal Cities 


Steam Heating 
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| have lost their tempers with the Treas- 


| retailing. 


ury. Committee members particularly 
resent the way Treasury experts have 
been sitting in on their exccutive ses- 


| sions. They point out that under the 


constitution Congress is supposed to 
write revenue legislation, that the ‘I'reas- 


| ury is entitled, in theory, to make rec- 


ommendations only when invited. 

e Treasury Criticisms Rankle—Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s frequent criticisms 
don’t make things smoother. With 
elections coming up, Congress is un- 
happy enough about the tax bill. Off- 


| cial needling catches it in a spot that 


is already agonizingly sensitive. 


Breaking the Bad News 


OPA wanted to break the news em- 
phatically, yet gently. So, last week, 
50 or so retailers were called in for a 


| conference euphemistically billed as a 


powwow on how to streamline American 
What the retailers heard, 
however, was that their business may 
go to pot (page 20), and that they 
better realize it—now. 

No actual streamlining was accom- 
plished. After getting across the point 
that times will be tough and that OPA 
is sympathetic, committees were set up 
to deal with such problems as customer 
returns, exchanges, adjustments, sales 
on approval, layaways, gift wrappings, 
ete, 

OPA knows as well as anyone that 
defrilling won't save many a retailer 
from the’pincers of less merchandise at 
fixed prices, 


Ticklish Manpower Job 


Civil Service Commissioner Arthur S. 


| Flemming has been charged with the 


job of drafting the official administra- 
tion version of the pending national 
service (“labor draft’) act. Facing the 
youthful Republican is the delicate task 
of reconciling two _ loftily-sponsored 


' measures. One bill, drafted by close 


White House advisors, would throw the 
assignment to Selective Service; the 
other was put together by Paul Mc- 
Nutt’s lawyers and would make the 
U.S. Employment Service predominant. 

More, Flemming must find some way 
of making the bill acceptable to organ- 
ized labor, which has strongly opposed 
all previous drafts of the measure. Flem- 


| ming stands well with the labor people. 


It was at their insistence that he was 
made chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission’s labor-management com- 
mittee despite McNutt’s infention to 


| give the job to Fowler Harper, vice- 


chairman of WMC. 
@ Official Sponsor—F lemming has been 
in undercover touch with Senator Lister 


Arthur S, Flemming 


Hill, Alabama Democrat, who intro. 
duced his own bill several weeks ago 
Hill will probably be allowed to put his 
name on the final legislation. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


After WPB had issued an order re- 
ducing the amount of cloth in work 
clothing, OPA advised consumers that 
they had better buy their clothes a size 
larger. 

WPB now is on a 6-day week. Hours 
in Washington and field offices are 
8:30 to 5:15 daily, except Sunday. 

OPA is rejecting appeals from its 
rent-freezing orders based on claims 
that rentals received on the base date to 
which rents are rolled back represent a 
loss. OPA holds that landlords aren't 
entitled to a profit from the war that 
they couldn’t earn in peacetime. 

Nationwide gas rationing will take 


effect Nov. 22 unless Leon Henderson 


changes his mind, That’s not likely, 
as coupon printing and other prepara- 
tions are well along. 

Some plane builders are upset be- 
cause Henry J. Kaiser will need perhaps 
1,000.engineers for design work on his 
three big cargo planes and can get them 
only from their plants and schools. 

As expected (BW —Sep.19’42,p7), the 
oficial WPB rules governing adver- 
tising by war contractors and the prin- 
ciples to be followed under contract 
renegotiation stipulate that only “in- 
dustrial” or “institutional” advertising 
is allowed under cost-plus contracts; 
under fixed-price contracts, the Treas- 
ury rules apply. 4 
—Business Wee s 
Washington Bureau 
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‘Help Them Win...Turn in Your SCRAP! 


Scrap is steel or iron useless in its existingform —_Repaif or rework worn or broken cutting tools. Keep 
but valuable as raw material for remelting unusable small pieces and turnings segregated. Even 


: ag a fined nee high speed steel grinding dust is valuable. 
Since it is already refined, more scrap in the Dismantie discarded equipment promptly into its com- 


furnace charge speeds up the refining process _ ponents — electrical, fastenings, lumber, etc. — so that 
and enables steel to be turned out faster for _ these parts may be utilized or scrapped. 


implements of war ... More scrap—from your Sort blanks, short ends, cut-downs, clippings, etc., for 
1 possible reuse for smaller parts made in the same or 
plant —means more steel. other departments, 


Recover and reclaim used cutting oils, lubricants, sur- 


nt Conservation Authorities Recommend plus paints and spray finishes, 
en’ the Following 8 Steps Sort sweepings and miscellaneous waste to recover scrap 
that values, 


1. Put some one individual in charge of scrap in all 5S. Constant reminders in the form of posters, illustra- 
departments of your business and GIVE HIM AUTHORITY tions of right and wrong methods, pay envelope enclo- 
TO ACT, sures, house organ publicity, etc., are potent aids to 
the conservation program, 


2. Comb the plant and yards for dormant scrap, aban- : 
doned equipment, old boilers, pipe, moulds, obsolete  &+ Release for scrap, obsolete engravings, electrotypes, 
dies and parts, material now being destroyed which and standing types for catalogs, forms and advertising 
has salvage value. material, 

. ‘ - 7. Inspect all refuse to detect avoidable waste and exces- 
veiling them ¢0 ca Ne ndodinaiion PP!) rect such conditions at the source. 


8. For information and assistance on special phases of 
4. SEGREGATION: Identify, classify and segregate scrap conservation and salvage communicate with Industrial 


and supervise its handling to avoid contamination, This Salvage Section, Conservation Division, War Produc- 
the will increase its value. Provide separate containers, tion Board, 9th Floor, Washington Gas Light Building, 
, clearly marked for each class of scrap material. Washington, D, C., or with nearest regional office. 


The metallurgical experience of our technical staff is available 
to aid you in these and other technical phases of metal salvage. 


KEEP SCRAP MOVING INTO WAR PRODUCTION! 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. new von, . v 
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or High-p 


Do you need extra 
power to meet war production 
schedules? Then use your prior- 
ity to buy Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel-generators. They will 
assure you of uninterrupted 
power, low unit power costs, 


and freedom from peak 


riority fo 


penalties . .. not only now, 
but in the future, too. 

F-M power engineers, un- 
biased because the line includes 
all types and sizes, are ready to 
study your needs. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


-FAIRBANKS-MORSE << 
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FIGURES OF THE W 


THE INDEX (see chartbelow), ........ 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)....... 2... cece eee ee eee eeeeuees 
parton I OME UO ng gw iw ca ten be cncusedcvvwsvccces 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).......................2... 
Come I IIS BPO EE). 8 nn ccc cece ccccccscccences 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)...............ceeeeeeeeeeees 


* TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........... 2.0.0... cece ee. 
+ Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....................00c0ees 


t PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
x Finished Steel Composite (Steel, tom). ................0. eee eee ee cence 
$Scrap Steel Composite (Irom Age, tom)................cceeeeeceeceeeeees 
$Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ 2.66.66. e eee cece ees 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............ 6... ccc cceeeeees 
* SE i I Pt HOME, TIA)... cece ccc cccecccccccccccncs 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...... 2.2.26... 0c cece cee eeee 
ie ii h hon 604s oc ase seehehebisseraigsescone 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............ccccecsccecccecs 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........-ssecseeeeeeees 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield (taxable)....................0ceceues 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks................00000 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks...................-20sceeeeees 
U. S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, PU pn nhkd ook osesesscesenses 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 


§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


. *186.7 +1863 


98.6 97.3 
19,930 20,860 
$29,038 $28,450 
3,683 3,720 
3,685 3,909 
1,883 1,912 


86 85 

64 65 
$13,708 $13,519 
+5% +5% 
174 149 
235.6 235.0 
155.3 155.0 
187.0 186.3 


$56.7 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
$1.22 $1.23 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
18.7l¢ 18.74¢ 
$1.222 $1.205 
22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


72.1 70.5 
4.25% 4.26% 
2.80% 2.80% 
2.35% 2.34% 
1.28% 1.28% 
1.00% 1.00% 

4-i% 4-3% 


27,424 27,807 
35,954 35,349 
6,270 6,281 
907 884 
22,054 21,488 
3,539 3,535 
1,690 2,030 
3,774 3,581 


* Preliminary, week ended October 3rd. t+ Revised. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Month 6 Months 
Ago Ago 
186.1 77 
96.4 98.6 
16,865 22,320 
$35,108 $33,512 
3,673 3,349 
3,683 3,418 
1,888 1,858 
85 86 
65 48 


$13,250 $11,593 


—13% +425% 


122 


232.0 
154.1 
183.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 1 
Sh.a7 
3.74¢ 
18.62¢ 
$1.203 
22.50¢ 


68.6 
4.27% 
2.80% 
2.34% 
1.26% 
1.00% 

8-3% 


7,217 
34,457 
6,282 
874 
20,580 
3,495 
2,260 
3,542 


2.000¢ 
$1.18 
3.74¢ 
20.38¢ 
$1.319 
22.50¢ 


64.6 
4.25% 
2.83% 
2.33% 
0.95% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,197 
30,494 
7,003 
815 
15,389 
3,711 
2,999 
2,339 


Yeor 
Ago 


160.8 


98.1 
76,820 
$19,797 
3,331 
3,861 
1,898 


93 
60 
$10,183 
+ 23° Y 


172 


213.7 
145.1 
161.5 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.15 
3.50¢ 
16.97¢ 
$1.309 
22.50¢ 


80.1 
4.28% 
2.73% 
2.11% 
0.66% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,277 
29,125 
6,447 
922 
14,301 
3,800 
5,193 
2,244 
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He's firing telephone wire 


at a Zero! 


Tis fighter plane, with its six wing guns spitting 
fire, uses up enough copper every minute to make 
several miles of telephone line. 


That's the right use for copper now — and it’s 
the reason why we can't continue to expand our 
facilities to take care of the expanding Long Dis 
tance telephone traffic. 


Right now. our lines are flooded with |. 
Distance calls. Most of them have to do with t 
war — they must have the right of way. 


Will you help us keep the wires clear for war calls 
— industrial calls that send a plane down the assem)ly 
line — military calls that send it into the air against 
the enemy? 

You can do it by keeping your own calls as few 
and as brief as possible. And you'll be bringing 
Victory that much nearer. 


Bell Telephone System 


B: 


a 7’, 


THE OUTLOOK | 
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New Economic Blueprint 


President's directives unify the anti-inflation fight, but 
price and wage adjustments will have to be made in gaining war 
objectives. Meanwhile, many business men are on the anxious seat. 


By all odds, the biggest news for 
business this week was the President's 
executive order “providing for the 
stabilization of the national economy” 
(page 15). In and of itself, the move 
was no shocker. In the first place, busi- 
ness and the public were forewarned by 
amply-substantiated rumors preceding 
the President’s Labor Day address. 

Though the timing was wrong, the 
implications were right. But more, 
ever since General Maximum Price 
Regulation, it has been clear that the 
price-freeze could not work without 
stabilization of wages and farm prices, 
and control over profits and subsidies. 


The Key Questions 


Business men this week were still up 
in the air, however, questioning how 
specific problems will be decided. How 
far will the $25,000  salary-after-taxes 
limitation be pressed. Are salaries under 
$5,000 subject to National War Labor 
Board Control? What is the procedure 
for handling voluntary wage increases? 
How and -. will subsidies be used? 
What does “so far as practicable” mean 
when it comes to stabilizing farm 
prices? What does “gross inequities” 
mean in determining whether to raise 
or lower wages? And so on. 

Insofar as the President's general 
directives leave wide latitude for inter- 
pretation, the actions of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, and of the 
agencies which it heads up, must still 
be watched for precedents, trends, and 
motivations. 


Policy Coordination 


There is, at least, this much gained: 
All the separate and interdependent 
powers and functions of government 
agencies in any way dealing with money 
returns to the nation’s various economic 
groups have now been centralized under 
Justice Byrnes and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. 

To that extent, there may be less 
conflict among the agencies over policy. 
The President himself, for instance, 
made specific mention of the power of 
the Economic Stabilization Director to 
decide between the National War Labor 
Board and the Price Administrator in 
cases where a wage increase might 
necessitate puncturing a price ceiling. 

Moreover, there are at least certain 
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guideposts to general policy. The first 
effect of the stabilization order is to 
eliminate further jockeying for economic 
advantage. This is “total war, total 
tactics” (BW —Mar.21'42,p88). Gen- 
eral rules have been set for wages in 
terms of living costs, farm prices in 
terms of parity, and so on. 


Incentives or Allocations? 


Stabilization will not mean freezing, 
of course. Adjustments must be made. 
But, the new criteria, beyond “‘prevent- 
ing avoidable increases in the cost of 
living,” are: “cooperating in minimizing 
the unnecessary migration of labor from 
one business, industry, or region to an- 
other” and “facilitating the prosecution 
of the war.” Actually, “unnecessary 
migration” is simply one of the prob- 
lems involved in “the prosecution of 


the war.” But, it most 
raises the question of how much to use 
incentives as against allocations in di 
tributing our resources for war 

Obviously, there are two ways to han 
dle farm workers’ migration to city in 
dustry, and western copper and lumber 
workers’ drift to shipyards. Jobs can 
be frozen, or wages made more attrac 
tive to the lines hit. One or the other, 
or both, can be used. 

Prices can be similarly juggled. Secr 
tary Ickes this week recommended an 
increase in oil prices in order to stimu 
late development of new wells. ‘The 
Department of Agriculture employs 
price differentials to direct farm output 
into needed channels—vegetable — oil 
crops, for instance. 

Policy, therefore, will have to be co 
ordinated not only within the OES, but 
also between the OES and the produc 
tion-manpower agencics. 


Straightening Out the Spiral 


To the extent that wages and ceilings 
are increased now for purposes of the 
war effort itself, we will continue to have 
an inflation of the general price level. 
But this will not be the familiar in 


partic ularly 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
NEW RISE IN RETAIL SALES 
180 
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The jump in sales curves since June 
is worrying inflation-controllers. It 
evidences a rising propensity to spend. 
Nondurable goods sales are at a new 
high, not only because of soaring 
food, drug, and restaurant business, 
but because of an apparel and general 
merchandise boom as well. That much 
of current sales in these lines is com- 


ing out of inventory is confirmed by 
the lift in durable goods, which are 
in shortest supply. The question 
bothering Washington is whether, as 
stocks are exhausted, excess purchias- 
ing power will continue to assert it 
self—this time in a price scramble 
for goods, spilling over into black 
markets, 
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flationary spiral. Increases in costs will 
be paid, not out of higher retail prices, 
but out of profits, or out of the U. S. 
l'reasury (BW —Jul.25’42,p13). 

All this, of course, will intensify the 
one problem of inflation-contro] on 
which we have so far had least action— 
sterilizing surplus purchasing power. 
Ihe ‘Treasury revealed this week that 
it will propose a new $6,000,000,000 
tax program, probably on individual in- 
comes primarily, and the Senate sub- 
committee on forced savings is to report 
Dec. 1. In coming months, the govern- 
ment in all its agencies will have to deal 
with the “hot money” danger once and 
for all if it is not to become a legal 
fiction in a world of black markets (Out- 
look Chart). 


TO THE HOT SPOTS 


The 1,600 mile highway across Can- 
ada to Alaska will be ready for war 
trafic by Dec. 1, several months ahead 
of schedule. Also, instead of the 
rough emergency trail contemplated, 
the Alcan Highway is a well drained 
and graded truck road, wide enough 
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Steel Scrap Thaw 


Detroit warehouses freeze 
and burn alternately at WPB’s 
plan for moving idle metal into 
productive channels. 


Chat cold wave in Detroit wasn’t due 
entirely to the weather. Part of it could 
be traced to the frigid reception which 
steel warehouses accorded a government 
plan to move their idle steel into war 
channels. 

@ Heavily Stocked—When automobile 
production ceased, many of the ware- 
houses literally were caught with their 


o Sy. 


« 


for two-way traffic in many sections. 
Not only will the road supply Ameri 
can and Canadian forces in the Aleu- 
tians, but it will reach isolated air 
fields now dependent on plane trans- 
port. Frustrated tourists make this 
mental comment on Alcan pictures, 
“I must travel that road when the 
war is over.” 


plants down. They were stocke< 
ahead of anticipated requirements, 
so disproportionately in relation t: 
capital structure that the freeze o 
induced acute indigestion of the 
account. 

While heavy stocking was fair! 
mal automotive procedure, susp 
of auto production left the ware] 
high and dry with vast quantit 
fabricated and semifabricated ste« 
less for anything but cars—and sc: 

@ No Cheers—WPB’s nostrum, : 
edly accompanied by a promise of 
salutary action if inventories we1 
cleaned out promptly, failed to « 
cheers from the loaded wareh 
Compounded by WPB’s materia 
distribution branch, it contem; 
movement of the frozen steel th: 
the Steel Recovery Corp. (BW —Scp.| 
'42.p58), subsidiary of the Reconstr 
tion Finance Corp., now coming t 
in Pittsburgh. 

Ihere are two broad phases of the 

movement—one for mill shapes, and one 
for semifabricated and fabricated steel 
presently useless because of inability ti 
produce final assemblies of products for 
which the fabrications were intended- 
such as automobiles. 
e@ Five Methods Advanced—Steel in mi! 
shapes will move as is, at regular prices. 
If semifabricated or fabricated—the state 
in which much of the Detroit-held stce! 
is said to be—there are five methods of 
disposal. 

The first and simplest form is scrap, 

at going scrap prices defined by OPA 
A variant of this, when justified at a 
price proportionately higher than scrap, 
would be set up on a straight arith 
metic basis in order to simplify book 
keeping and reporting. There is also the 
option of disposing of the inventories 
at the lowest base price for the specific 
shape or alloy involved, as priced in 
standard government lists. Last, the 
company can sel] at the regular pro- 
gram price of SRC—a figure which de- 
rives from the form and size and specif- 
cation of the steel. 
@ Or You Can Sue—None of these op- 
tions might be acceptable to the in 
ventory holder. In such case, the gov 
ernment agency would requisition the 
material and offer a set price for it, 
simply as raw steel. If this were te- 
jected, the agency would turn over half 
of the amount offered, and the company 
could sue for whatever balance it felt 
was due. 

Obviously, the aim of the entire pro- 
gram is to start steel moving into pro- 
ductive channels, generally as scrap, and 
if as scrap, the SRC would absorb the 
balance, just as War Materials, Inc. 3s 
doing on its scrap collections (B\\- 
Oct.3’42,p19). The company will lose 
money at the SRC price on steel that 1s 
fabricated to any extent. The end result 
will probably be a series of requisitions, 
more or less friendly. 
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ow Inflation Curbs Shape Up 


Roosevelt passes Byrnes the power to control the coun- 
ry’s entire monetary system. There’s leeway on labor and agri- 
culture, but even farm prices face ceilings at finished goods level. 


The flow of money is now subject, 
otentially at least, to controls as strin- 
sent as those governing the flow of 
materials. This is the net effect of the 
past month's uproar, battle, and con- 
fusion over inflation. Not every hole 
in the monetary control program has 
vet been plugged, but at least a valve 
as been installed in each hole. 

e Trying to Avert a Runaway—T/his does 

L 
[here is no lid strong enough to hold 
‘hem down tight in wartime. No one, 
» fact, is seriously disturbed over the 
prospects of a little inflation; it makes 
scople feel good and has a stimulating 
feet on production. What is feared is 

popular psychology which produces 

» economic inflation—a situation in 
vhich people become afraid of money 
nd spend their time speculating in 
xls rather than producing them. 

No one is yet running away from 
money. Creation of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization under Supreme 
Court Justice James F. Byrnes is de- 
‘igned to prevent any such thing from 
happening. The very ballyhoo in setting 
it up contributes to this end. To the 
extent that any governmental program 
can do the job, this is it. 
¢Bymes Pleases Right Groups—Selec- 


fnot mean that prices will stop rising. 


S tion of Byrnes for the job is politically 
fa happy one. 


Roosevelt has implicit 
confidence in him as a man who will 
hew to the administration line. Farmers 
remember him as a member of the cot- 
ton bloc in Congress. Labor remembers 
him as the spearhead of New Deal 
legislation and has been favorably im- 
pressed by the tenor of the decision he 
wrote in his year on the court. 

Leon Henderson’s position in the new 

order is a curious one. By and large, 
the program reflects his ideas. At the 
ame time, his own job is reduced in 
importance by the interposition of an- 
other layer between him and the Presi- 
dent. All in all, he probably feels pretty 
happy about it, especially as Byrnes is 
one of his pals. 
* How the Program Grew—In after-the- 
fact perspective, here is what led up to 
the creation of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization: 

During last July and August, the 
President’s advisors pressed upon him 
the view that the time had come to take 
control of the monetary as well as the 
productive life of the country. On the 
one hand, real danger of inflation was 
arising for the first time. War expendi- 
‘ures were getting within sight of their 
high permanent levels, while the big 
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cuts in civilian production had been 
accomplished. The inflationary gap was 
rapidly becoming a fact rather than a 
prediction. 

On the other hand, the economic 
pattern of the nation had become more 
favorable—from a New Deal viewpoint— 
for stabilization. Any inflation-control 
program has to freeze, to a degree, the 
relative standing of different groups in 
the community. Stabilization a year ago 
or even last December (when the Ad- 
ministration asked and got its mild 
price bill) would have meant the freez- 
ing of a high-profit pattern. By this 
summer, labor and the farmer had 


EYE OPENER 


In his hush-hush tour of American 
war plants, President Roosevelt was 
shown production feats that opened 
his eyes. The guide on his visit to 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, was Wal- 
ter Geist (left), company president. 


gained at the expense of the entrepré 
neur. 

e Everything Arranged—The time was 
ripe. After much consultation and intra 
administration debate, an executive 
der was drafted. Presumably Byrnes was 
picked. The program could have been 
put into effect out of hand by a litt 
stretching of the Second War Powers 


Act. But controls which reached into 
the pocket of the man in the strect 
need popular assent. So Roosevelt 


turned, in his Labor Day speech, to 
the assent-producing agency—Congres 
By getting through due legislative chan- 
nels substantially the bill he wanted, 
he has undercut in advance much 0] 
position to the drastic measures that 
may come. 

Finally, last week, the time came to 
issue the month-old executive ord 


with hardly a comma changed. 

@ New Law Covers the Field—The old 
price control law was just that—a law 
to control prices and not all of them 


Nearest the camera is Lt. Gen. Brehon 
B. Somervell, Army Service of Sup- 
ply. Newspapers fumed at the se- 
crecy, said the trip was timed to the 
November elections. F. D. R.’s sup 
porters retorted: “If the tour had been 
political, we'd have ballyhooed it to 
the limit.” 
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at that. Last week’s executive order and 
the new law which buttresses it consti- 
tute a money control mechanism, set- 
ting up machinery to control every 
sort of financial transaction—prices of 
goods and services, wages, salaries, farm 
income, profits, subsidies. 

Only as to regulation of farm prices 

does the legislation set important limits 
on the discretion of the executive— 
requiring that ceilings not be imposed 
below parity or current prices and that 
ceilings take account of cost increases 
since Jan. 1, 1941. Inescapably, this 
Jast provision will put a tilt into farm 
and food price ceilings; they will have 
to rise as er labor and aging machin- 
ery push up farm costs. 
@ Emasculated Parity—Tlie parity re- 
striction, however, has been almost 
completely nullified by the President’s 
order that parity price be deemed to 
mean parity price less benefit payments. 
This change makes it legally possible 
to impose ccilings on most crops at or 
near present levels. On wheat, for in- 
stance, parity less benefits amounts to 
$1.106 a bu.—less than the 85% parity 
floor of $1.139 established by crop 
loans. (Apparent intention is to stick 
to an 85% rather than a 90% floor on 
the entire crop of feed grains, wheat 
and corn, on the ground that it’s im- 
possible to distinguish between grain 
for feed and for other uses.) 

Indications are that on most of the 
basic commodities, even the necessity 
of going through the parity arithmetic 
will be avoided (and enforcement sim- 
plified) by not putting ceilings on the 
raw commodities, relying instead on 
ceilings at the processed level to hold 
the commodity price down. True, the 
law requires maintenance of the proces- 
sors’ margin, but this is a much vaguer 
and less burdensome standard. 

e@ Present Approach—This approach 
was clearly indicated when Henderson 


slapped on his temporary 60-day ceil- 
ings this week. Conspicuously absent 
were such things as grain and milk. 
Instead, ceilings were imposed on flour 
and milk products. On_ potatoes, 
where there is no intervening processor, 
it was necessary to put a ceiling on the 
farm product itself. 

Clearly there are limits to what can 

be done in this way. If the ceiling on 
the processor forces him to offer. too 
low a price for the farm product, the 
product just won't come on the mar- 
ket; production will stop. The problem 
is to take the shirt off the farmer’s back 
without removing his overalls. 
@ Subsidy Guards the Consumer—Sub- 
sidy is the answer here. Subsidizing a 
producer in order to stimulate produc- 
tion while holding down the price level 
isn't very different, in pure economic 
terms, from letting the price go up. 
But the psychological difference is vast. 
If the consumer doesn’t see the price 
ceiling cracking, he doesn’t become 
afraid of a collapse, doesn’t run away 
from money. 

In empowering Byrnes to have Com- 
modity Credit Corp. (for foods) and Re- 
construction Finance Corp. (for other 
goods) subsidize production, Roosevelt 
is bypassing the congressional opposi- 
tion to subsidies which showed up last 
spring when legislation was introduced. 
Eventually, of course, these agencies 
will have to go to Congress for addi- 
tional money, but by that time a func- 
tioning system will be in operation. 
@For Profit Control—Most startling 
clause in the executive order is the one 
authorizing the price administrator to 
manipulate price ceilings so as to elimi- 
nate “unreasonable or _ exorbitant” 
profits. This could mean almost any- 
thing. For example, it could be a mere 
adjunct to renegotiation of war con- 
tracts, or it could indicate a re-exami- 
nation of every price ceiling in the 


This is official. It’s the way Washing- 
ton highlights the picture of the na- 
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tion’s shipbuilding. No censorship; 
Axis papers please copy. 
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ight Rail Freeze? 
Carriers wonder if ODT 


les on passenger trains can, 
strictly enforced, cut travel 
.nd avert rationing. 


The Office of Defense Transporta- 
on took most railroads by surprise 
hen it came out with its order freez- 
ng passenger schedules. Although the 
ew rule went into effect Oct. 4, many 
jriers still don’t know just where they 
tand under it. Railroad men are wait- 
bng anxiously to see how ODT applies 
he general rule to individual cases. 
Possible Rationing—Liberally inter- 
ted, the freezing order wouldn't 
make much difference to the roads. 
strictly applied, it would set rigid limits 
on their ability to handle the mounting 
volume of passenger traffic. ‘That would 
probably bring to a head the whole prob- 
em of rationing passenger travel. 

In its general form the order forbids 
ailroads to run special passenger trains, 
add new trains to present schedules, or 
run extra sections to regular trains. It 
aso prohibits chartering cars or trains 
to special groups. Principal exception 
allows roads to continue extra sections 
if they ran at least 20% of the time 
during the 90 days preceding the freez- 
ing date (Sept. 26). Other exceptions 
cover trains or cars for military use or 
for emergency needs. 
¢What’s Undue Hardship?—To take 
ome of the teeth out of these uncom- 
promising prohibitions, ODT has prom- 
sed to issue special permits to take care 
of particular cases and “to prevent un- 
due public hardships.” For railroad 
men, the big question is how tough 
do things have to get before they qualify 
as an undue hardship. 

ODT has already demonstrated that 

it intends to be hardhearted about race- 
track specials and seashore excursions. 
Until the freezing order, the Long Is- 
land Railroad had been running extra 
ections on some of its trains to accom- 
modate crowds headed for the Belmont 
races. After ODT’s announcement, the 
Long Island queried Washington to see 
if it could qualify these extras under 
the exemption on sections that had run 
more than 20% of the time. The an- 
swer was a flat no. 
* Seasonal Travel Hit—All of this means 
that outlying race tracks and seasonal 
resorts are likely to have a thin time of 
it from now on. Conventions, exposi- 
tions, anything that creates a big ebb 
and flow of traffic, will have to get along 
without extra service from the railroads 
until after the war. 

ODT hasn’t yet made its stand clear 
on one of the main questions the order 
brings up. Every winter, tourist traffic 
starts moving south, and the railroads 
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ordinarily put on extra trains to take 


care of the heavier load. Southern 
roads have already boosted their fares 
with the idea of cutting .down travel 
(BW —Sep.19°42,p19), but that won't 
stop the seasonal rush. Railroad men 
predict that if ODT refuses to permit 
extra service on the southern runs, there 
won't be any way of meeting the de- 
mand for transportation. 

@ Florida Protests-ODT has made no 
formal ruling on the question. Infor- 
mally it says that where tourist traffic 
is the only reason, railroads stand a poor 
chance of getting permission for extra 
trains. This interpretation brought a 
quick howl from Florida, which puts a 
high valuation on its tourist trade. Sen- 
ator Claude Pepper announced that he 
would insist that ODT review its order, 
“There are many older people,” he 
said, ‘“‘whose very lives depend upon 
their being able to get to a less rigorous 
climate.” 

Holiday traffic is sure to be another 
trouble spot under a strict application 
of the freezing order. Columbus Day 
will serve as a preliminary test, but the 
real squeeze will come at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. Railroad men say that 
without extra trains there won't even 
be standing room for many travelers 
during the Christmas rush. 

@ Making Things Unpleasant—Obvi- 
ously ODT knew all this when it wrote 
the order. The railroads think that one 
of the main purposes of the new rule 
is to make things uncomfortable for 


tourists and vacationers. If ODT can 
maxe traveling unpleasant enough, the 
public may cut down nonessential traf- 
fic of its own accord. Both ODT and 
the roads would rather handle the 
problem this way than adopt some sort 
of rationing. 

If ODT doesn’t scare off enough 

pleasure riders to make rationing un 
necessary, the limitation on passenger 
service will force it to adopt some sys 
tem of transportation priorities that will 
keep essential travel from suffering. 
e Trend Sharply Upward—The railroads 
themselves have been trying hard to dis 
courage unnecessary travel. Some hav« 
been fairly successful, but as the accom 
panying chart shows, the total volum« 
of passenger trafic has been climbing 
swiftly. 

In the first six months of this year the 
total number of passengers, excluding 
commuters, ran 36% above the same 
period of 1941. In terms of passenger 
miles, the increase was 61%. Moreover, 
the rise seems to be accelerating. Both 
for passengers and passenger miles sec 
ond-quarter percentage increases were 
almost twice those of the first quarter. 
@ Roads in a Spot—Material shortages 
make it impossible for the roads to ob 
tain new passenger equipment, and the 
only thing they can do is convert equip 
ment already available. With present 
passenger traffic taxing their capacity, 
the railroads are as anxious as ODT to 
find some way of stopping the increase 
in travel. 
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Railroad passenger traffic has been on 
the way up for over two years now. 
Number of passengers rose from 18,- 
400,000 in Dec., 1939, to 32,200,000 in 
June, 1942. Shooting up even faster, 
the total of passenger miles bids fair 


to exceed 40,000,000,000 this year ap- 


proaching the all time record. For 
the railroads this means trouble, since 
new passenger equipment will not be 
available until after the war. For the 
Office of Defense Transportation it 
means a policy of restricting the vol- 
ume of nonessential travel. 
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Death of an Era 


Abolition of six-hour day 
ends depression in Akron. Local 
manpower body decrees 48- 
hour week for rubber. 


The depression in Akron ended off- 

cially last week when representatives 
of management and organized labor, 
through the agency of the War Man- 
power Commission, signed the death 
warrant of the six-hour day, symbolic of 
hard times in the rubber plants. 
@ Labor Shortage—Local Manpower Di- 
rector Harry C. Markle added the gov- 
ernment’s approval to the local commis- 
sion’s finding that “all local labor is 
being utilized and a labor shortage exists 
in the Akron area.” 

Accordingly, the big rubber compan- 

ics and the United Rubber Workers 
Union (C.1.O.) are to undertake revi- 
sions of wage contracts to put wartime 
manufacture of rubber products on a 
48-hour-week basis. 
@ Pay Future in Doubt—How the shift 
will affect pay envelopes is yet to be de- 
termined, in view of the union’s stand 
on the six-hour principle as a normal 
working day (BW—Sep.12’42,p24). Joint 
agreement Aug. 4 to leave the destiny of 
the six-hour day to the commission 
specified that the shift “shall not cause 
a revision of any rates of pay.” 

Directly affected will be some 20,000 

tire department employees; the rest of 
Akron’s rubber workers already are on a 
three-shift day. According to Markle, 
4,000 to 5,000 tire builders and other 
tire workers will be transferred to other 
war output departments in the resched- 
uling process. More workers will be af- 
fected at Goodrich than at other plants 
because Goodrich Local 5 has permitted 
fewer adjustments in working hours 
than other locals. 
e@ Employment Rising—War plants in 
the rubber capital have been expanding 
their payrolls by 2,000 employees per 
weck, and all estimates of manpower 
needs have been overhauled. With em- 
ployment approaching 70,000, the com- 
mission expects a peak of 100,000 by 
early 1943. 


PASSES PASSING? 


Sale of weekly passes by transit com- 
panies is being discouraged by the Office 
of Defense ‘Transportation in order to 
reduce the number of unnecessary rides 
on buses and trolleys. This isn’t exactly 
official, but Guy Richardson, director of 
ODT’s local transport division, is back- 
ing the suggestion of Robert O. Crowe, 
regional director on the West Coast, 
that the Portland Traction Co. elimi- 
nate issuance of passes in order to sim- 
plify the city’s transit problem. 
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In war or peace, the great bulk of the 
nation’s iron ore moves by water. 
From the mines of northern Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, a vast 
ferrous river makes its way eastward 
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across Lake Superior, through the Soo 
Canal, and then on down the lakes jin 
two main streams—one to the Chi- 
cago area, the greater one to the steel 
ports of Lake Erie’s south shore. 


Safeguarding the Ore Flow 


Rail expansion part of the alternate-route program is 
shelved, but Escanaba will get two new loading docks, which may 
mean a major diversion in the all-important lakes iron traffic. 


The Soo canal between Lakes Su- 
perior and Huron, sometimes called the 
Achilles’ heel of Western Hemisphere 
security, will get a pair of protective 
shoes right away in the form of two 
new loading docks for iron ore at Es- 
canaba, Mich. (BW —Aug.15’42,p18). 

But, for the present at least, the gov- 

ernment will buy no seven-league boots 
in the form of a comprehensive rail 
expansion program for upper Wisconsin 
and the upper peninsula of Michigan. 
Such a program, enthusiastic Escanaba 
interests had been quick to point out, 
would have made their town of less 
than 15,000 the world’s largest iron 
ore loading center. 
e@ Months of Study—For months the 
War Department, the War Production 
Board, and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation have been deep in study of 
various schemes to safeguard the Soo, 
already under strict military protection 
(BW—May16,’42,pi8). In principle, 
they joined in approving a $58,000,000 
alternate-route development. 

The plans discussed included—in ad- 
dition to new ore docks that could 
load 60,000,000 tons a season at Es- 


‘the Soo line would join in carrying ore 
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canaba—construction of additional rail 
cars and locomotives and the laying of 
double track, 90-pound rails between 
the iron ranges clustered around the 
head of Lake Superior and Escanaba, 
and emergency provisions to railroad 
40,000,000 tons a year from the Duluth- 
Superior region through Chicago. 

@ Railroad Aspects—The Chicago & 
North Western Railway, which owns 
the two existing docks at Escanaba, and 
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from Duluth-Superior to Escanaba 
With these two, other roads would pool 
ore-carrying facilities. The Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern, the Northern Pa- 
cific, and the Great Northern would 
haul ore. The Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, the Escanaba & 
Lake Superior, and the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic would move emp‘ 
cars back from Escanaba. 
Although estimates of the 
needed for this program are not avail 
able, it seems clear that the freight cars, 
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steci 


locomotives, and rail needed would 11- To: 
volve enough tonnage to produce a tot 
shortage in some other phase of wal aes 
production plans. 
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io Rail Expansion—Iron ore and 
pping interests were advised last 
ek that, because of the steel situa- 
in, the rail expansion part of the 
emate route plan had been given 
e red light. However, the government 
yded a contract for construction of 
e two double loading docks, 1920 feet 
>, and for piling to accommodate 
>more. This would bring Escanaba’s 
ding capacity up to a maximum of 
(00,000 tons next season, compared 
‘+h a 1942 tonnage now estimated at 
00,000, with a start on further ex- 
wjsion to be ready in 1943 or 1944. 
Lake — pointed out that, by 
stalling unloading equipment at Mar- 
yette, this expansion would provide 
otk for bottled-up carriers in Lake 
yperior, in case the Lake Superior iron 
re bottle should be corked temporarily 
the Soo. The route would be by 
ke to Marquette, by rail to Escanaba. 

How Vulnerable Is Soo?—Lake ex- 
ts express belief that any corking of 

e Soo, short of a successful enemy 
pvasion, would be temporary. ‘They 
point out that collapse of a bridge over 
st. Mary’s river at Sault Ste. Marie last 
ear was a complete stoppage for only 
6 hours. 

Further, the question of cost, while 
kcondary in time of war, is impressive. 
he lake rate this year on iron ore from 
he head of Lake Superior to Lake Erie 
ports is 80¢, plus 14¢ a ton unloading 
harge—a total of 94¢. By comparison, 
it costs 92¢ a ton, for about one-eighth 
the distance, to ship ore by rail from 
the open pit mines near Hibbing to the 
joading docks at Duluth. The railroads 
do not mes for dumping and load- 
ing. The lake rate from Escanaba to 
Chicago is only 48¢; Escanaba to Lake 
Ene, 60¢, plus unloading. 


The Chicago & North Western traf- 
fic department is talking of a possible 
$1.44 or $1.45 ton rate from Hibbing 
to Escanaba. 

@ Record Tonnage—Lake carriers this 
week were well on this way to their 90,- 
000,000-ton goal for the 1942 season. 
The Oct. 1 total was 72,441,453 tons, 
which included 11,847,919 for Septem- 
ber, and was 10,417,225 above Oct. 1 
last year. Next year, the WPB has ad- 
vised the iron ore interests, the goal will 
be 100,000,000 tons. Under the present 
setup, all of this tonnage is moved by 
water, and all except Escanaba’s 6,000,- 
000 tons moves through the Soo. Diver- 
sion of as much as 14,000,000 tons 
through Escanaba would involve a ma- 
jor operation on the iron ore business. 

The ODT, meanwhile, tightened up 
its control of lake shipping. Under re- 
vised WPB schedules, all American 
Great Lakes vessels of 1,000 tons and 
up will be required to operate under 
general or special ODT permits. Iron 
ore is given top preference with an A-] 
rating; coal and coke (BW —Jun.6,’42, 
p32) and grain have lower ratings. 

To help reach next year’s goal, the 
newest of Pittsburgh Steamship Co.’s 
(U. S. Steel) five ore carriers, the Irving 
S. Olds, began its maiden voyage from 
the American Shipbuilding Co.’s Lorain 
yards last week-end. ‘The Maritime 
Commission’s 16 new carriers are to be 
ready by next summer. 

e Distances—How the new lakes ore 
route compares mileage-wise with the 
established one may be judged from 
these figures: The lake sailing distance 
fiom Duluth to the Soo is 393 miles; 
from the Soo to Cleveland, 440 miles. 
The rail distance from Duluth to Es- 
canaba is 298 miles; the lake sailing 
from Escanaba to Cleveland, 547 miles. 


In and Out of PRP 


Just follow an application 
through the mill and you can see 
why ratings are late. Speedup 
planned for first quarter. 


If you’ve ever wondered why you 
have to submit a PRP application (PD 
25-A) in sextuplicate, take a look at the 
chart which shows the handling of ap 
plications inside WPB’s priority bureau. 
e The Scale-Down—Copy number five 
is the one to watch in this shell game. 
“Internal Operations” hands it over to 
the census for tabulation of total indus 
try-by-industry requirements. ‘These tab 
ulations are sent to the WPB Require 
ments Committee which scales down 
the requirements to fit supply and de 
cides how much of the needs of each in 
dustrial group can be met. 

Meanwhile, Copy 5 has been sent 
back to Internal Operations which turns 
it over to the appropriate industry 
branch. The branch marks up Copy 5 
to show the share of the industry allot 
ment which will go to this particular 
applicant and then sends it down the 
line among various groups which hav« 
to get a look at it, ending with Review 
& Approval, which gives it the final OK. 
@ Four Come to Rest—Copy 5 then 
plunges back into the bowels of Inter- 
nal Operations, emerges in the Issuance 
Unit. Issuance reaches into its files, 
pulls out copies 1, 2, 3, and 4, marks 
them up to correspond with 5, and 
sends them to their final resting places. 

This final step is just being taken this 
week on the fourth quarter PRP forms. 
Manufacturers are thus late in getting 
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READYING A SECOND ROUTE FOR IRON ORE SHIPMENTS 


Iron Ore Deposits Cooperating Railroads Ss 

NAME OF RANGE 1941 SHIPMENTS C.M.St.PL&P Chicago, Milwovkee, St Poul, & Pacific { 

“i igross tons) C&Nw Chicago & North Western / 

/ 1. Mesabi 59,772,543 DMN. Duluth, Missobe, & Northern 

2. Gogebic 6,301,379 DSS&A Duluth, South Shore, & Atlantic We 
3. Marquette 6,254,391 Eas Estanobo & Loke Superior 
4. Menominee 4,131,363 G.N Great Northern 
5. Cuyuna 2,441,042 Soo Line Minneapolis, St. Poul, & Soult Ste. Morie 
6 Vermilion 1,847,094 NP... Northern Pocific 
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lo make sure that no wartime mishap 
to the Soo can ever dam the vital ore 
movement, an alternate route is being 
developed with the help of eight rail- 
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toads. Escanaba, Mich., with two 
new docks, will become a major ore- 
shipping point. Two roads will carry 
ore into Duluth and Superior, three 


will take the loaded trains to Esca- 
naba, and three others will take emp- 
ties back to Duluth-Superior. From 
Escanaba—a lock-free water route. 
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their ratings, have been placing orders 
under an interim procedure permitting 
them to accept, in the first month of 
the quarter, 40% of the amount of ma- 
terials they apply for. 

e Earlier Handling Planned—PRP ap- 
plication forms for the first quarter of 
1943 began going out to manufacturers 
Oct. 1, are supposed to be returned to 
W?PB by Oct. 25, must be returned by 
Noy. 1. By Nov. 15, priority officials ex- 
pect to have completed the initial tabu- 
lations of requirements for the Require- 
ments Committee. Approved PRPs are 
scheduled to go to those applicants in 
critical industries by Dec. 7, to all appli- 
cants by Dec. 15. 

It's hoped that second quarter PRPs 
will be handled on a schedule which 
will get the ratings in the hands of man- 
ufacturers a month before the beginning 
of the quarter. By the second quarter, 
however, 60%—-75% of the 27,000 PRP 
firms will have been converted to the 
“Kanzler plan” of scheduled produc- 
tion and bills of material (BW —Sep. 
19°42,p17). Intention is to keep all 
firms on PRP through the first quarter. 
lirms destined for the Kanzler plan will 
be put through an educational program 
during the first three months of 1943, 
thus casing the transition. 


Little Man’s Pal 


Congress is steaming up 
again about aid to small plants 
but it may not realize scope of 
impending crisis in retailing. 


The troubles of small business are be- 
ing brought to a boil again. The Smaller 
War Plants Corp. created by Congress 
last June, with a kitty of $150,000,000 
to aid small plants to engage in war 
work, has been slow getting started. 
@ Hard to Set Up—The corporation had 
made two loans totaling $65,500, as 
of the end of September. Lou Hol- 
land, head of SWPC, has had a tough 
job in rounding up an effective working 
force in Washington and in the field 
(BW —Sep.5’42,p17). 

Business executives, inside and out- 
side the government, will sympathize 
with Mr. Holland. There are always 
plenty of desk lizzards, even in these 
times, but good men with shop experi- 
ence are hard to come by. In tackling 
the SWPC job Mr. Holland seems, 
however, to be inhibited by the very 


fact that he’s got $150,000,000 to 
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One glance at retail store sales in yy; 
ous lines shows what war already hy, 
done to change living habits. 


spread around. He may be cautious 
he acts scared in a job which no 
envies him. 

@ Senators Prod Murray—Possibly Ho}. 
land can’t be criticized for assuming 
that there is no lack of riders f 
gravy train, but the champions of sm 
business on Capitol Hill are becoming 
dissatisied with Holland’s deliberate 
policy. Senator Murray, chairman 
the Senate Small Business Committe: 
has been preoccupied with getting x 
elected and Murray’s committee regard 
SW PC as its baby, consequently doesn’t 
want to spank it too soon. But Seni 
tors Mead, Ellender, Stewart, and oth 
ers now are urging Murray to put 
SWPC on the carpet. 

An inkling that SWPC’s volume oi 

business may expand shortly is a state 
ment by its board of directors that the 
first question in considering an —_— 
tion for a loan is: “Will it help to wil 
the war sooner? If the answer is a def 
nite ‘yes,’ the application has a pretty 
fair chance of acceptance. Obviously. 
we must give attention to the usual 
banking considerations and be able to 
see a reasonable prospect that the bor- 
rower will repay the loan—but we are 
not going to insist on gilt-edge secu- 
rity.” 
e@ Further Definition—A bit of realism 
is contributed by Albert M. Carter, 
member of SWPC’s board, who adds: 
“The only way one of our loans can 
help win the war sooner is to help 3 
manufacturer produce some needed wat 
item. Any honest manufacturer who 
can do that is a good risk.” 

While SWPC has been sitting on its 
$150,000,000 egg, interest in Was hing- 
ton has been siftin to the plight of 
the small plant which can be used “as 
is” in war production and to the whole- 
sale and retail trades on which the war 
is bearing down. Whatever the meas 
ure of SWPC’s success in aiding con 
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can rent Comptometer equipment! 


You needn’t hire wizards, or hunt up that abacus 
your missionary aunt brought back from China, 
in order to cope with increased figure work. 


Even though you find it difficult or impossible 
to purchase new Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines, you may arrange to rent some Compt- 
ometer equipment from your local Comptometer 
Co. for short periods of time. 


See your local Comptometer Co. representative 
— ask him to explain this important service. Or, 
if you prefer, write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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HERE'S THE SQUEEZE 


mousTey ° 0 oo 
T 


Predicted output in a few manufactur- 
ing lines—and amounts reserved for 
civilians—tell the story of 1943. 


version of productive facilities to war 
work, it can’t be of any assistance to 
plants incapable of taking a part in the 
war production program. SWPC isn’t 
a relief agency. For wholesalers and re- 
tailers there isn’t even an SWPC. 

@ Nelson Plan for Relief—Donald Nel- 
son suggested last week to the Murra 
committee that ‘aid be given to small 
plants broken up by the war. Not to 
pack them in grease till the war shall 
end—that’s the farthest from Nelson’s 
thought; he would shift their machines, 
labor, materials, and management brains 
to war work. 

To that end, instead of just letting 

such plants go bust, Nelson proposes 
that they be given aid in taking care of 
overhanging liabilities which under nor- 
mal conditions they would have been 
able to discharge; in addition, that 
steps be taken to assure them of at 
least some chance of resuming their 
normal business after the war ends. 
After-the-war helps suggested by Nelson 
are financial and technical assistance 
and priority on acquisition of machin- 
ery and equipment. 
@ Plan Has Its Problems—The practical 
effect of Nelson’s proposal is to encour- 
age liquidation of small plants before 
the owners lose their shirts and to re- 
move any hindrance that debtor-owner 
claims present to diverting their produc- 
tive equipment to war use. Helping 
such liquidated enterprises to get back 
into business after the war is over 
doesn’t sound so practical. Nelson sug- 
gested creation of a War Liability Ad- 
justment Board. 

Nelson’s papne doesn’t extend to 
bailing out wholesalers and_ retailers 
which face extinction, but adoption of 
some sort of liquidation procedure in 
the distributive trades seems inevitable. 
Because of the early, sudden impact of 
automobile and tire rationing, such 
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dealers were handled as a special case. 
e@ Trouble at Retail Level—Sales of 
stores specializing in durable goods 
have been declining since last fall. 
With big inventories to cushion in- 
creasingly drastic production curtail- 
ment orders, the wholesale and retail 
trades in nondurable lines have been 
going to town. But, as inventories run 
out, they too face a serious situation. 
Because they include the great majority 
of small businesses, the distributive 
trades are described by the Commerce 
Department as the heart of the wartime 
small business problem. 

Retailers have to expect a lower over- 
all volume of business, less variety of 
merchandise as a base for their opera- 
tions, prices confined by ceilings that 
may crack here and there but are strong 
enough to squeeze them, rising ex- 
penses, second rate help and less even 
of that. 
eHow the Cuts Will Come—The 
Commerce Department estimates that 
dollar sales of durable goods stores in 
the first half of 1943 will drop by 45% 
from the first half of this year, while 
sales of nondurable goods stores will 
decline about 12%. In the main the 
war is hitting the independents harder 
than the chains. The latter are largely 
concentrated in food lines where cur- 
tailments will be less severe than in 
other lines in which independents do 
a larger proportion of the total business. 

Before the end of 1943 the net con- 
traction of retail outlets may number 
300,000 stores, according to the Com- 
merce Department. In the face of this 
expected mortality, the department has 
suggested a liquidation procedure that 
would accelerate withdrawal from busi- 
ness of unneeded outlets. This would 


conserve assets otherwise lost in ey, 
tual failure. 
@ Nucleus Plan for Stores—(oyp}.3 
with this proposal the departicnt jy 
suggests concentration of avail. le }y 
iness in nucleus firms. This schems 
involves compensation and pri fitshy, 
ing for the closed units. The pry 
ciple is the same as that whic!) Wpy 
may use for manufacturing plants, 

The American Business Congress apj 

the Conference of American Sm] Bus. 
ness Organizations, Inc. have presente 
the Senate Small Business Committe 
with proposals for coming to the aid ¢ 
war-distressed business. 
@ Congress Cool to Retailers—Action ly 
Congress seems certain eventually by 
doesn’t look likely soon. Probably be. 
cause the wholesale and retail trade 
don’t have strong lobbies, Congres 
hasn’t felt the pressure of their predic. 
ment. The Senate Small Business Com. 
mittee apparently doesn’t take as pes. 
mistic a view of their situation as dog 
the Commerce Department. Ther 
seems to be a feeling that if enough 
pressure can be brought on OPA to 
puncture price ceilings and on WPB 
to route sizable quantities of materials 
into civilian channels, the wholesaler 
and retailers that survive will get along 
by pulling in their belts a bit. 

The apparent attitude of the Small 
Business Committee seems to be influ. 
enced by the suspicion that the Com- 
merce Department is building up a pro- 
prietary interest in the plight of retailers 
in the hope of carving out a job for itself 
if and when Congress adopts relief legis 
lation. This disinterested if not cool 
attitude in Congress to the plight of r- 
tailers is expected to change very quickly 
when the casualties begin to mount. 
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Output of durable goods will continue 
to soar next year; nondurable will 
about hold its own. But durable 


goods for civilians will be cut to the 
bone, and cuts in soft goods will be 
severe. It all means less retail business. 
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This is a War of Steel! 


On the “home front” 


» |= 


J SCRAP IS VITAL TO 
STEEL PRODUCTION! 


cant make 
feel without 


from YOU! 


We need an endless flow of it... 
upon millions of tons . . . to insure Victory! 
Half of this steel must come from SCRAP 

because to every ton of smelted iron ore must 
be added another ton of scrap to make enough 
new steel for guns, ships, planes and other arms 


the heroic steelworker 
stands between us and our enemies as sure! 
as our men of arms on the fighting fronts. Th 
only factor limiting his ability to produce th 
Surgently required steel is lack of scrap. 


Your scrap can supply his needs now. 
=| benefits that steel has already conferred ma 
now be repeated, many fold, when your scraj 
lives again in new steel sinews of war. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


millions 


You have the greatest reservoir of Scrap 
in the world . . . the discarded, obsolete or 
now unusable steel products accumulated over 
decades of American production and from 
American high standards of living. From this 
vast supply of idle steel, that made us great in 
the past, must now come enough scrap to win 


‘ All th 


' 
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Aia for Canners 


Department of Agriculture 
develops quick-freeze process 
to keep fruit until needed. Help 
on 1943 crop forecast. 


One of the biggest headaches of Cali- 
fornia peach canners has been to —_ 
packinghouse operations in pace with 
fruit deliveries. Nature doesn’t slow 
down to accommodate cannery condi- 
tions; raw material spoilage is often 
heavy. In years like this, when labor 
shortages have slowed packing, it might 
easily become serious. 

@ Quick Freezing to Rescue—That’s 
why canners of peaches, especially, and 
of fruit in general, will be interested 
in a forthcoming announcement by the 
Western Region Laboratory, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (near Oakland, 
Calif.), that a method of quick freezing 
fresh fruit to hold for canning has been 
developed to a point where commer- 
cial use is assured. As a result, food 
processing authorities aren’t hesitating 
to predict that fresh fruit freezing will 
be a big business on the Pacific Coast. 

The operation will cost more for con- 

tainers and cold storage, but the dif- 
ference will be more than offset by 
elimination of uneconomical cannery 
operation and raw material spoilage. 
@ Application Is Broad—As described by 
D. G. Sorber, senior chemist of the 
laboratory’s commodity processing di- 
vision, peaches (apricots, plums, or al- 
most any other fresh fruit) may be 
picked and placed in freezing storage at 
the proper state of maturity. 

The processor takes the frozen fruit 

from storage as needed and peels it be- 
fore defrosting. Freestone peaches can 
be peeled by exposure to steam in 10 
seconds; clings can be peeled with acid 
or lye in 45 seconds to 90 seconds. The 
peaches are then defrosted by exposure 
to live steam or by boiling, and, after 
cooling, are ready for slicing. 
@ Previous Handicaps—The trick is in 
the defrosting process, and the method 
developed by the laboratory is said to 
prevent deterioration of flavor and dis- 
coloration, two things that have pre- 
vented commercial use of quick-freezing 
storage by fruit canners to date. 

Laboratory spokesmen make three 
reservations in connection with their 
method: (1) In some cases, but not all, 
there is a stale odor after storage but 
not enough to affect quality; (2) it has 
not been determined whether frozen 
cling peaches can be pitted before de- 
frosting although freestones can be; (3) 
the process in its present development 
doesn’t guarantee that peaches will 
emerge. from the quick-freezing storage 
in such size and pst as to meet top 
grading specifications when canned. 
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Communities surrounding San Fran- 
cisco Bay joined in honoring the versa- 
tile Henry J. Kaiser at a testimonial 
banquet Sept. 29. Because Mr. Kaiser 
lives in Oakland and his shipyards are 
nearby (in Richmond), the dinner 
was held in the Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium there. Guests of honor (left 
to right) included Angelo ]. Rossi, 
mayor of San Francisco; Mrs. Henry 
]. Kaiser; Mr. Kaiser; and Joseph R. 
Knowland, publisher of the Oakland 
Tribune. The dinner included ice 
cream stamped with a full-color re- 
production of the face that’s launched 
a thousand (more or less) ships. 


Kaiser Problems 


When shipbuilder brought 
workers from East he added to 
Portland’s already acute pinch 
in housing. Union row looms. 


One rainy morning last week the first 
trainload of 500 New Yorkers hauled 
across country by Henry J. Kaiser to 
work in his three Pacific Northwest 
shipyards (BW—Oct.3’42,p74) rolled to 
a stop at Vancouver, Wash., across the 
broad Columbia River from Portland. 
Simultaneously, there rolled into the 
Portland area a variety of serious prob- 
lems for the city’s industrialists, officials, 
and union leaders, problems which each 
succeeding trainload only served to in- 
tensify. 

@ Housed in Barracks—Since Portland 
already has one of the severest housing 
shortages in the country, the No. 1 prob- 
lem is where to put the 20,000 workers 
Kaiser proposes to import by Jan. 1. 
The first trainloads were taken to Hud- 
son House, Kaiser-operated barracks ac- 
commodating. some 4,000 men, a 15- 
minute walk from the Vancouver ship- 
yard. Others went to a similar, but 


smaller, housing unit on Swan Island 
near another Kaiser yard. However, be 
cause liquor and women are excluded 
from the barracks, many of the men 
soon after arrival began to look around 
for private rooms in Portland and Van- 
couver. 

Hudson House is a cluster of gray 

two-story dormitories. Each room is air 
conditioned, equipped with twin beds, 
two dressers (marked A and B), and two 
closets (similarly marked). A shower is 
available for each six rooms, or 12 men. 
The dining room serves 1,344 meals at 
one sitting. 
e And They Like It Fine—The first spe- 
cial train last week no more than started 
to cool off than “Squad No. 1” men 
were shaving, trying out bed springs, 
and discussing work assignments. 

“T'll tell you the truth, this is like a 
castle,” said Baldy Harmon who styled 
himself “a better professional gate 
crasher than One-Eyed Connolly” and 
whose room soon resembled a college 
fraternity house on first-term opening 

“Gee,” agreed Sam Ellner, New York 
cleaner and dyer, “is this our home? 
It’s beautiful—awfully nice.” 

Another fellow remarked, “If my wife 
could only see this; it’s better than an) 
thing I’ve had in my life.” 

@ Problem Still Unsolved—What Kaiser 
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Van Norman 


LEARNED THE VALUE 
OF TIME... 


from making watch tools 
back in the 80s 


fore than 50 years of hard work and sound development Through the design of all these machines runs one com- 
have given Van Norman Milling Machines the highest mon characteristic ... an extreme ease and convenience of 
daptability to the most exacting requirements for speed operation and control which saves time for skilled opera- 
nd accuracy that could be imposed either in peace or war. tors, and also helps new operators to learn more quickly. 
0 when the storm broke, the demands of war-production This healthy respect for time dates back to 1889, when 
ndustries were met, right from the start and right up to Van Norman started making precision tools for watch- 
he hilt, with standard Van Norman vertical, horizontal, makers. And it is paying dividends to democracy now, 


am-type, contour, and vertical milling machines. by speeding work in war plants of all the United Nations. 


7 
y 


VAN NORMAN 


YAN NORMAN MACHINE TOOL COMPAN Y, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Give the flashing jeep its due. 
But let’s credit some of its get up 
and go to fighting fuel. And re- 
member that the petroleum indus- 
try does more than produce for 


the war program. Its members 
conserve oil, too, by constantly 
| improving methods. Just as many 
i of them save steel—for more 
jeeps, tanks and shells—by using 
the highest quality wire rope: 
| Preformed Yellow Strand. 


To hoist heavy refinery towers, 
drill deep wells or lay emergency 
pipe lines, rope strength must be 
fortified by manageability and 


GRIT, 


a 


get up and go 


. ' -_-—- —~, oe em 


See eatin 


fatigue resistance. They're all in 
Preformed Yellow Strand. That's 
why its drawn-to-order steel wires 
survive stresses that take the toll 
of lesser grades . . . why doubled 
service is not uncommon. America 
needs the higher output, the time 
and materials released for other 
tasks by Preformed Yellow 
Strand’s longer life. 


There’s no room for slack today 
in any wire rope usage, old or 
new. The nearest B & B branch 
or distributor will gladly assist in 
keeping your equipment at the 
peak of its efficiency. 


, 
hd 
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Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


A Mainstay of Wor Production, Through Its Service to 
PLANT ENGINEERS « ROTARY DRILLERS ¢ GENERAL CONTRACTORS + ROAD BUILDERS 
LOGGERS «© MINERS © QUARRY OPERATORS oad OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 


will do for more housing spac 
tain. 
posed taking over the ornate, 
Elks Temple in downtown 
pending construction of morc 
units. 

Many of the men with fa: 
will arrive in Portland later ¢) 
work in the Kaiser shipyard 
accommodations in the $7 
government housing project n 


way on a vast acreage between Port}, 


and Vancouver, outside the 

of each. Not more than three ; 

any one of the Kaiser yards, it | 
9,970 apartments in 714 structure 
e@ State’s Second City—Within 
months, according to present hed 
the unnamed city (which, incident 


will be the second largest in Oregoy| 
will be ready for 40,000 persons. ‘Ty 


Portland Housing Authority will » 
age the huge project. 


The influx from the East isn’t bei 
greeted too enthusisatically by Portland 
unions. Earl Ingram, secretary of th 
A.F.L. Portland Metal Trades Coup 


and also head of the powerful B 
makers Union, said last week the 
portation was “‘unnccessary,” that { 


is plenty of labor in the western stat 


to fill present needs. “Men still 


to the Labor Temple and Boil rmaker 


Building looking for jobs.” 
e Argument over Negroes—A messy 
troversy appeared to be dev 


Last week his Portland jag .. 
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KEEL TO CARGO-13!s DAYS ff: 

Workers recruited by Henry ]. Kaiser Hj “PS 
; ps = . i pr 

in New York have a tough bogey to a 

beat when they get down to ship woul 

building in the Northwest. Kaiscts i prof 

Portland (Ore.) yard broke all records dD 

when it launched the Joseph N. Teal, = 

in the unheard-of time of 1) das 4, 
after the keel was laid (BW Oct. ing 

'42,p18). The Teal was deliverec 1. 

complete 34 days later. Paint wa tion 

: how 


applied during the test run. 
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he Portland boilermakers’ local over ad- | 
jssion of the negroes. A few had been , 
orking in the Portland-Vancouver | 
shipyards as welders before the eastern | 
afux but not as union members. ‘They | 
xere merely given union permits without | 
ost. The eng, woes, however, 
hosed a problem. (The shipscalers and 
he painters unions are admitting ne- 
oes without controversy.) 
° Soon after the first trainload of east- 
mers arrived, J. A. Franklin, Kansas 
City, head of the Boilermakers Interna- 
ional, telephoned ‘Tommy Ray, secre- 
tv and business agent of the Portland 
local, ey were to be admitted to 
membership. Ray threatened to resign 
his job, refused to comply. 


Change of Rules? 


The services urge eight 


amendments to renegotiation 
law after apparently proving 
it faulty in hearings. 


Barring a new flank attack, Army- 
Navy-Maritime Commission have won 
their fight before a Senate finance sub- 
committee to keep the present contract 
renegotiation law on the books. But, 
with the benediction of the armed forces 
and an amen from business, there’ll be 
eight major amendments and a couple 
of minor provisions appended. 
¢Scomful of Flat Rate—The turning 
point in the tussle with Congress came 
after Undersecretary of War Patterson 
put in an appearance before the sub- 
committee and made a brass-tacks plea 


BW—Oct.3’42,p7) for preserving the | 


principle of renegotiation. He was par- 
ticularly critical of proposals to write a 
tax provision allowing contractors 5% 
ot 7% profits (after federal taxes) on 
the volume of their war business. At 


the same time, he bluntly indicated that | 
the current law isn’t airtight, and that | 

avy-Maritime | 
Commission public relations have been | 
such that contractors have been jittery, | 


~by implication—Army- 


confused. 

While there’s a faint chance that 
those 5% and 7% proposals may again 
tum up, despite what looks like a sure- 
ire Patterson victory, the armed forces 
ae predicting that it would be silly to 


expect Congress to pass them in their | 


present form—so few contractors now 
clear anything like 7% that Congress 


would virtual " be dishing out higher | 
ac 


profits in the face of public opinion. 
* Desired Amendments—Meantime, the 


three big procurement agencies have | 


unanimously agreed that the old law 


should be refurbished with the follow- | 


ing new amendments: 


|. Allowance for over-all renegotia- 


tion, Although multiple contracts are 
now examined in their entirety, rather 
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“FAST AS GREASED LIGHTNING 
... ASSEMBLING JOBS 
WITH PHILLIPS SCREWS “ / 
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AND DON'T FORGET! 


PHILLIPS SCREWS COST LESS TO USE” 


Use of Power Tools ¢ Speedier Driving - 
No Slipping = 50% Less Assembly Time 
with Phillips Screws 


Here’s a way you can prove to 
yourself that Phillips Recessed 
Head Screws are “fast as greased 
lightning.” 

Check up on how many assemblies 
your crew handles in a day, using 
slotted screws. Then— give them a 
day’s supply of Phillips Screws. 
Even without a change in driving 
method, production will go up. 
And since Phillips Screws end 
driver slippage, they can use power 
tools—with the result (on the aver- 


age) that they can double their 
output. 

You will eliminate wasted effort 
because the Phillips Screw clings to 
the driver; prevent lost-time acci- 
dents because screwdriver injuries 
are no more; and get stronger fas- 
tenings because Phillips Screws 
seat tight without heads splitting. In 
addition you save an average of 50% 
in cost as well as time. 

Any of the firms listed below 
can supply you. 


RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE vou Dyt/ (SPEED AT LOWER COST) 


cay 
Oil is where you fiid it 


AR FROM PIPE LINES AND TANKERS; the Army’s 

precious gasoline and oil must be carried and 
stored—secure from the action of the elements, but 
ready for instant use when the fighting starts. 


That's part of the job of the Services of Supply—a 
behind-the-scenes struggle with man and nature no 
less tense than the spectacular clashes of ships and 
tanks and planes—which, without gas and oil, are 
as helpless as so many wooden soldiers. 


To meet every need of warfare from arctic tundras 
to desert wastes and humid jungles, the Army must 
have many types of steel drums and barrels. 

Rheem makes these and other shipping containers 
for the Army and Navy—because Rheem's men have 
long been expert in the job of ‘containing’ fluids 


and chemicals—have studied and mastered the 
problems of fabricating and lining sheet metal to 
meet every container need. 


Today... 


Rheem's invaluable experience with container problems has 
vastly expanded the company’s wartime production. From 6 
plants in 1940 to 15 now, growth has been constant and Rheem 
now makes dozens of war items from Liberty ships to shell 
casings and 5-gallon “blitz cans.’’ Each, in a way, is a container. 


Another Day... 


In addition to drums, barrels, and pails for industrial con- 
sumers, Rheem normally makes water heaters, storage tanks 
and other appliances useful to the home-owner. 

Out of Rheem’s new knowledge and experience with ma 
terials and processes will come better things for a Better 
America when peace returns. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


13 factories in the United States...2 in Australia 
Research and engineering on both coasts... Executive 
and Sales Offices: Rockefeller Center, New York City 
Normandy Bidg., Washington, D.C. + Richmond, Calif. 
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COMPARATIVE SCRAP 


One six-Ib. part for an antiaircraft gun 
used to be machined from a 56-Ib. 
forging, leaving 50 Ib. of scrap (left). 
Now General Motors’ Pontiac Divi- 
sion gets the same part out of tubing 
welded to a forging. Initial weight 
14 Ib. Scrap eight Ib. (right). 


than piecemeal, the old law doesn’t 
ifically legalize such a procedure. 

2. Wider leeway in methods of elimi- 
nating excessive profits. Some contract- 
ors believe that the present law permits 
profit reduction solely by withholding 
payments due or by recapturing pay- 
ments already made. Under the pro- 
posed amendment, profits could also be 
shaved by reducing contract prices or 
otherwise revising contracts. 

3. Clarification of tax offsets. Cur- 
rently, if a contractor makes any repay- 
ments there is no legal guarantee that he 
can recapture the taxes he paid on the 
lost profits. This amendment would pro- 
vide a bulwark against double-indemnity. 

4. Authorization of final agreements. 
Although Army-Navy-Maritime Com- 
mission promise that closed cases won’t 
be reopened, the old law doesn’t offer 
the same assurance. It will have to be 
patched to make the armed forces’ word 
of honor legal. 

5. Provision for “target” contracts. 
Object here is to remove certain types of 
contracts from the necessity of renego- 
tiation entirely. “Target” contracts are 
really incentive contracts. That is, the 
manufacturer is assured of a certain 
price, no part of which may be recap- 
tured. He therefore drives down his 
costs to get as much profit as possible. 
Then—after the “target” contract ex- 
pires—the armed forces will have the ad- 
vantage of those cheap costs. 

6. A $250,000 floor. The law cur- 
rently says that a contractor whose war 
business aggregates $100,000 in any 
fiscal year is subject to renegotiation, 
although the wording of the statute is so 
vague that anybody—no matter how 
sma'l—can be tackled. Under the pro- 
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posed amendment, $250,000 would be | 
the lowest level at which renegotiation | 
could start. 

7. A Redefinition of subcontracts. 
Hereby raw material suppliers and the 
makers of standard commercial fabri- 
cated or semifabricated articles would | 
be excluded from the possibility of re- | 
negotiation. OPA would police this field | 
via its price ceilings. | 

8. Lower time limit on renegotiation. | 
‘The law now says that contracts may re- | 
main subject to renegotiation until three 
years after the war. Under proposal 4 a 
contract would be subject to final ne- 
gotiation. But, additionally, it is pro- 
posed that where proposal 4 wouldn’t 
solve the matter completely, another 
safeguard be used—prohibition of nego- 
tiation after one year from the close of 
the fiscal year in which the contract was 
completed or terminated. Furthermore, | 
a contractor would be authorized “‘to 
file financial and cost statements for a | 
fiscal period and obtain clearance under 
the statute unless the Secretary [of 
War] begins renegotiation within one 
year thereafter.” 

What all these amendments amount 

to is this: They will clear out the 
human element and in its place sub- 
stitute legal provisions. None of the 
amendments are new in the sense that 
they haven’t been used before. But 
their prior use has been in a sort of legal 
twilight zone. Now everything is to be 
set down in black and white, formally 
approved by Congress. 
e Some Strong Points—In plugging for 
continuation of the present law (with 
amendments) the armed forces point 
out that they didn’t inspire that law. 
But now that it’s on the books they | 
have come to believe in it because (1) it | 
is elastic, (2) it allows the inefficient 
producer to be penalized and the eff- 
cient his reward, and (3) it causes a | 
paring down of costs which will help 
manufacturers compete on world mar- 
kets after the war. 

Admittedly, though, the system has 

had its uncertainties since the start. 
Business men have shuddered at the 
thought of professional snoopers prying 
through their boaks, cluttering up their 
offices. 
e Forces Deny Snooping—Army-Navy- 
Maritime Commission say that actually 
this fear is unfounded. ‘They maintain 
that it’s obviously impossible to hold an 
inquisition because it’s necessary only to 
get an over-all view on profits, and be- 
cause there are too many contractors to 
make long-drawn-out investigations feas- 
ible. 

What the armed forces say they want 
to find out, and correct by renegotia- 
tion, is whether the increase in a con- 
tractor’s business has driven down costs 
and thus raised profits to considerably 
higher levels, and whether, on new con- 


tracts, contractors have intentionally set 


ftoo high a price in order to protect | 


PHOTO BY U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


At the fighting fronts Magdraulic Electric Brakes 
are furnishing the braking force for heavy-load 
mobile equipment. On the production front in- 
dustrial machines have been yielding greater 
output because Magdraulics introduce precision 
stopping action plus increased braking force 
for handling overloads. 


ELIMINATE AUXILIARY BOOSTER EQUIPMENT 


The extraordinary torque of the Magdraulic 
Electric Brake is developed within the brake 
itself eliminating the need for auxiliary booster 
equipment. In most cases the compact design 
consumes less than half the space and materials 
required by other types of brakes. 


America needs more of everything—and fast- 
er! Why carry over braking inefficiencies into 
new machine designs? Slipping brakes, in- 
capable of taking power overloads without 
boost quip t slow up production, result in 
tremendous waste of materials and man hours. 


Before freezing your new designs consult with 
our engineering staff regarding the possibility 
of using Magdraulic Electric Brakes. 


Write at once for complete dota units 
on the Magdraulic Electric Brake, to 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO. © NEWARK, W. J. 
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Weatherhead sells parts to every airplane manufacturer in America! 


Weatherhead 


Tanks, combat cars and trucks depend on Weatherhead for vital parts! 


Heads the Production Lines 


Ships, too. Every type of American mobile striking unit looks to Weatherhead! 


| themselves. 


Should prices in 
of actual experience prove t 
out of line, they then becon 


to renegotiation and recaptur uch @ 
e It’s a Big Job—To date, ver, ish-hi 
tracts have been renegotiated. ull 2 
it seemingly ever be possible for At hey W 
Navy-Maritime Commission ich a’ 
all the situations that legal! beep al 
cluded in the domain of rene; for spe 
The task is simply too big. nten 

Hence the Army, which hold id_ C0 
gest batch of contracts, has a for blu 
system whereby those contract Exac 
war business aggregates more than section 
000,000 in a fiscal year wil] be Manag 
the first list. List No. 2 includes +} spectiv 


who fall into the $1, 


000,000 to $5, 


mation 


000 level. Any contractor be the w 
stratum will probably not be ; approached psorin 
at all unless an obvious scandal is in the (qe 
making. iacture 
e@ Maybe It Isn’t So Bad—It’s 1a nails. 
| cause there has been so little a As ¢ 
| tion to date that contractors ar newsp 
| about the matter, say the arme: quant 
| Once the work has penetrated { carton 
| it will be evident that renegotiat civilia 
| needs, 


a hot toddy, sounds worse than 


| Especially so, say the renegotiat 


cause the whole task is a mat 
mutual agreement, plus plain h 
ing, between manufacturer anc 
ment. 


Paper Enigma 


(Cl 


expect 
methe 
emple 
weigh 
and 0 
ters ¢ 
OPM 


grim. 


Tue car you drive today, regard- 
less of name, has some Weather- 
head products on it because our 
vast facilities enabled us to make 
parts for all American car 
manufacturers—simultaneously! 


Go Ahead A Senamare with 


Ma 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
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Now, 100% converted to war 
work, Weatherhead plants 
are turning out valves, fittings, 
flexible hose, hydraulic cylinders 
and scores of other vital parts at 
the rate of millions every day! 


The Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio * Branch Offices: Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Louis 
MANUFACTURER OF FITTINGS AND FLEXIBLE HOSE 
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Mill executives, hard hit HB jycir 

| by previous miscalculations of ee 
Washington, are now trying to [i pet 
" . . Nove 
figure what's in the offing. had | 
var’ 

Obviously inspired from Washingtor eAn 

for trial-balloon purposes, last const 
vaguely rambling newspaper their 
shaak WPB scrutiny of the paper book 
dustry for possible curtailment or con- logs 
centration left top-level mill exec ting 
groggy. For months, now, the "5.8 
been discouraged by their current sal¢ O 
volume and my stified about prospecti busi 

» demand. ALP. 
@ Orders Fluctuate—Not only the paper- Sept 
board mills (BW—Sep.19’42,p53) bu ware 
also practically every mill making an yni 
thing from loft- dried ledger to papet CSS 
towels or cement-sack stock has sec Dect 
its orders fluctuate with the latest news of p 
out of WPB and OPA. And, with ing 
three years, the industry has watched it agai 
sales to the federal government 1s met 
| from perhaps 10% of “total sales unt tens 
now the best guess is around 5!)’- eC 
not including the indirect demand mill 
Some commonplace products, 1- call 
| cluding toilet paper, are being bought fut 
| up so fast that the trade suspects the J hay 
| Army and Navy of stockpiling thes dor 
against some unknown conting the 
_ Lend-lease takes large fractions 0! : 
us 
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wit of other paper products, including 
itary napkins. 

Hush-liush Contracts—Some firms, 
yh as Kimberly-Clark Corp., have 
yysh-hush military contracts, with their 
nill gates as hard to crash as though 
hey were making bombsights. Others, 
ych as Gilbert Paper Co., struggle to 
keep abreast of war-stimulated demand 
for specialty lines, including high rag 
yntent stock for arsenals, Navy yards, 
snd commercial converters to sensitize 
for blueprint paper. 

Exactly a year ago, the pulp and paper 
ection of the Office of Production 
Management was lamenting the pro- 
spective shortage of paper to meet the 


the weakness of lumping together an 
,sortment of industries that have in 
common no more than have the manu- 
‘cturers of locomotives and horseshoe 
nails. 
2 As OPM Saw It—It was assumed that 
newsprint would be used in astronomical 
yantities by laminating it to make shell 
cartons, that gt available for 
civilian use would be half of normal 
needs, and so on. To make up for these 
expected shortages, cvery conceivable 
method of conserving paper was to be 
employed: no sliced bread; lighter 
weights in wrapping, book, magazine, 
and other types of printing papers; let- 
ters on both sides of the sheet. To 
OPM’s eyes, the situation was pretty 
grim. 
"Customers took fright, of course. 
They began ordering far in excess of 
their immediate needs. The industry’s 
production as reported by the American 
Paper and Pulp Assn. (excluding most 
@ paperboard and newsprint) soared last 
November to 106.2% of capacity. Mills 
had to restrict customers to their last 
car's figures. 
¢And Then a Tailspin—Presently the 
consumers’ storage space was filled and 
their orders tapered off. By last March, 
bookings went into a tailspin. Mill back- 
logs melted, and machines began shut- 
ting down. In July, production was at 
"5.8% of capacity. 

Only within the past fortnight has 
business become appreciably better. The 
A.P.P.A. index (87.5 for the week ended 
Sept. 26) has been going pleasingly up- 
ward. Mill sales executives eye the bulge 
cynically, suspect that pretty soon busi- 
ness may turn downward if—as they sus- 

pect—customers who already have plenty 
of paper in storage are now mercly plac- 
ing orders to build further stockpiles 
against the rationing of freight ship- 
ments (hinted at by the Office of De- 
tense ‘Transportation ). 

*Canadian Experience—U. S. paper 
mills with Canadian interests have typi- 
cally more definite ideas about the 
future of regulation here, because they 
have seen pattcns tested above the 
border, later adopted here. Many of 
these expect production will be curtailed 
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nation’s needs. ‘These prophecies had | 
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OBUVERS 


DEDUCTION 


fice dmiphoyee payroll deductions 
ond ranking to the entire Greater 
nal average. In addition to this 

if by $ are producing sand mold and 
effort ferrous and non-ferrous foundries 
—dryers, coolers and heat engineering equipment for processing 


outstanding record, ou 


castings handling equip 


plants—elevators and conveyors for power plants and a variety of 
other equipment for industrial users engaged in war work, in 
much greater volume than would have been thought possible of 
attainment two years ago. They've gone “all out” to beat the Axis. 
The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 6000 Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BARTLETT-SNOW 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
& * 4 ESTABLISHED 1885 * * * 


WHERE HEAT AND HUMID- 

ITY — are at their worst, Lind- 

say Structure Combat Bodies 

stand up...and assure long 
service life. 


K/D Lindsay Structure Com- 
bat Bodies require a minimum 


of shipping space. 


ao ei om 


LINDS 


COMBAT BODIES 


STAND UP IN DESERT AND JUNGLE WAR 


A supply caravan hurries over the desert... out 
of the skies swoops the enemy—spitting fire... but 
incendiaries can’t ignite these steel combat bodies 

..and food and ammunition for hungry fighters 
get through. 

Thus Lindsay Structure Combat Bodies prove again 
their value in war service. They are proof against de- 
struction by the terrific desert heat and tropical hu- 
midity as well as fire. They have the amazing strength 
necessary for the most rigorous service. They can be 
shipped “knocked down” to save priceless cargo space 
—and quickly erected by unskilled workers. 

The unique Lindsay Structure method of assembly 
utilizes all the strength in light sheet metal while 
actually saving steel and reducing weight (over 1000 
pounds in the case of the Canadian Army mobile 
workshop). It is also used for machine housings, 
buildings, partitions, and provides a steel saving solu- 


tion for many other vital war problems. Investigate 


the advantages of Ls today. 
Lindsay Structure Division, 
Dry-Zero Corporation, 226 
North Bank Drive, Chicago, 
Ill.; or 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Lindsay Structure with its 
“pre-tensed” sheets 
achieves extraordinary 
strength with light weight. 


STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


LINDSAY STRUCTURE CAN SAVE THOUSANDS OF TONS OF STEEL PER MONTH 
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| the industry is that any white 


| encountered are 25% and Jai 


to release some of the man, 
employed in logging pulpwoo 
transporting, converting, 

paper. Nobody feels sure of 
date, but the guesses most | 


Curtailment of production wit) 
limitation of end use is view 
workable by many a papern 
by OPA. Some paper men expect 
slowing down of the production , 
civilian goods as a result of war , 
will of itself bring a big cut in de 
for paper, consequently in mi 


e@ A Hunch and a Hope—A t: litio 


1 aS mm 


handles more than 1,000 sheets of , 
in several hundred varieties during 
forenoon, starting with his mo 
paper and ending with the towel 
which he wipes his hands before |; 
eon. Old-timers in the indust 


| —and hope, from watching previou 

| roars when some relatively obscure ty: 
| of paper became relatively scarce, that; 
| real crackdown on paper use would ¢ 


up public resentment far beyond whe 


any politician can now visualize. 


LINDSAY STRUCTURE | 


Paper manufacturers and distribute; 
recognize that last winter's hoopla a 
salvaging old newspapers and using | 
of all kinds of paper created a wic 
spread public impression of short sup; 
They are especially bitter about effort 
of all manner of commercial user; t 
save money by capitalizing on the p: 
triotic fervor. Each manufacturer hz 
his pet horror story. 

e@ Some Examples—A wrapping mill ma 
tells of a merchant asking for retum ¢ 
ordinary small paper bags, when a 
sizeable dealer held millions in stoc 

A maker of heavy kraft cites a recent 
purchase of his favorite lawn fertilizer 
which came in a bag so flimsy that the 
bottom fell out while the stuff stood, 
still unused, in his garage. 

But the paper story of the week arox 
the other day in a Dallas hotel. An a 
sistant manager was trying to make 
guest feel uncomfortable about request 
ing a big handful of stationery and cited 
the paper shortage. 

e The Guest Speaks—“Listen,”’ said the 
guest grimly. “I am a Wisconsin manu 
facturer of writing paper. I’m 1,5 

miles away from home and spendin 
money with you because I am urgent! 
in need of business. Part of our plant 
is closed down for lack of orders. Ou! 
distributor here in Dallas has tons 


| this grade of paper on his floor for im: 


mediate delivery. 

“The Houston lithographer who print 
your letterhead needs business; hie ted 
me so yesterday. Just give me the wor, 
and by this time next week you can hav 
enough stationery on hand to last you 
hotel and all of its guests for 50 vear 
Meanwhile, hand over those envelope 
and lettersheets I asked you for, aié 
let’s hear no more about paper sho* 


” 


ages. 
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Border Bar Lifted 


Difficulties of licensing and 
bonding are cleared up so that 
U.S. truckers now may use the 
shortcut across Ontario. 

Canadian application of the good 


neighbor policy last week permitted the 
frst American motor truck to rumble 


| 


across the international border from | 
Detroit with its cargo of war materials | 
in bond consigned via the shortcut | 


route to a destination in eastern U. S. 
The last barrier to use of Ontario’s high- 
ways by common and private carriers of 
American registry was dropped. 

¢ Licensing Issue—Chief stumbling block 
to the use of the shorter route as author- 
ized by an Order in Council (BW—Aug. 
|'42,p14) was the original stipulation 
that each truck and trailer must bear 


| 
| 


Ontario plates plus a commercial vehi- | 


cle license. For a heavy-duty tractor- 
trailer combination, the total cost 
amounts to $350 per year. 

Michigan trucking interests, which 


had led a five-year fight for the privilege | 
of using the faster route (at a saving to | 


themselves of 30% ) balked at equipping 
several thousand vehicles with Ontario 
plates. For, they argued, trafic over the 
Canadian route, 115 miles shorter than 
the Detroit - Cleveland - Buffalo route, 
might not amount to more than 100 
trucks daily, but in the interest of free 
movement of their fleets, all vehicles 
would be required to have Ontario tags 
under the original program. 

¢ Nominal Passage Fees—By an agree- 
ment worked out between the carriers 
and Ontario authorities on July 9, only 
nominal passage fees are required. Com. 
mon carriers are authorized to purchase 
a block of 350 single-trip coupons in 
advance at $1 each to be used with any 
vehicle which the operator finds it con- 
venient to assign to the Canadian route 
as of a certain date. 

The driver presents the ticket at the 
point of entry, where provincial authori- 
ties time-stamp the date and point of 
exit. Private carriers wishing to use the 
Canadian shortcut between Michigan 
and the East for interplant movement 
of war materials are permitted to do 
so at $10 _ trip. If private carriers 
make a sufficient number of trips per 
year, they too will be able to purchase 
= of 350 single-trip tickets at $1 
each. 

@ Mutually Satisfactory—The arrange- 
ment is satisfactory both to the Michi- 
gan truckers, 14 of whom have now 
completed arrangements to use the short 
route, and to the Ontario authorities. 
In effect, the province will receive the 
full yearly license fees for the actual 
number of trucks engaged in the traffic, 


and the truckers are assured flexibility of , 
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REQUIRES THOROUGH ENGIN 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPO 


————— 
BLACK & DECKER 


Gf Y a x 
= ws 


OTOR Perfomance 


EERING 


% Today's unusually rigid requirements 
emphasize more than ever the importance 
of thorough engineering in special appli- 
cation motors. 


Our long experience in designing and 
building fractional horsepower motors for 
all types of equipment has been an out- 
standing factor in providing this thorough 
engineering so vitally important. 

Valuable new experience gained through 
our complete participation in the war 
effort will contribute to improved motor 
operated equipment for the future. 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. 
KENT, OHIO 


PECIAL APPLICATION 


HOW TO CREATE 
JOB ENTHUSIASM 


By Carl Heyel 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


248 pages, 5 x7% 
illustrated, $2.00 


Do you know how you can 
check up on job enthusiasm 
in your plant or office? 


Do you know how much you 
can accomplish by inexpen- 
sive little plans and kinks 
if they are worked out with 
due regard for the funda- 
mentals involved? 


This book tells you how— 
specifically and by citing 
hundreds of examples. 


It shows you how to get 


UPPOSE you could increase, even by only 
a fraction, your employees’ zest for their 
work—how much could it mean to you, to your 
firm, your plant, your department, your office? 


But how? Money alone doesn’t do it—that’s 


been proved. How can you get real interest, 
genuine enthusiasm, in the job? 


Scores of companies in all types of industry, 


in all parts of the country, are doing it success 
fully right now. The ideas, the methods, the 
suggestions, the techniques used by these com 
panies are described and explained in this new 
book. 


people to work willingly 
and with zest. 


orders. ) 


EXAMINE A COPY 
10 DAYS FREE 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
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Position ....... 


Company 


McGraw- 
Send me Heyel's How to Create Job Enthusiasm for 16 day 

examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00, plus few 
cents postage. or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
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Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 8t., N. ¥. C. 
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NEW IDEAS THAT ARE BASICALLY SOUN 


New types of plant facilities, basically sound in design and having outstandi 


operating advantages, are making and breaking War Production Records todo 


Modern design comes in two different packages. 

Usually, and by far the most common, is one based 

on a sound and long accepted idea that has been 

refined, streamlined and simplified. The other 

is basically different. But it is usually a_ better 
type of design and a more 
practical one, otherwise it 
will not sell, for American 
Industry wants no “prize 
packages.” 


Atmospheric conditions are controlled . . 
temperature and humidity readings on a hot 
July day, indicated in the photograph, show 
lines on the instrument practically parallel in 
the “Controlled Conditions” Plant, highly 
significant when compared with the wide 
ranges from which there is no escape for 
conventional plants. 


For many industries, commonly used conventior 
type factories are still the most desirable. By adopt 
such a design with its modern refinements, new opefé 
ing advantages and new flexibility . . . good “dol 


value” and better plant efficiency .. . may be securt 


HIGHLY DEPENDABLE “CONVENTIONAL” TYPE 
Among leading examples of conventional desig 
which embody new and desirable features 4 
Rigid Frame Construction, Portal Truss and “ Whi 
back” designs. Some benefits gained: elimination 
shadows; putting to work overhead areas that 


usually wasted; providing wider clear spans ™ 


interiors “clean as a gun barrel.” Some of thé 


, are still available through the employment 
critical materials. 
DICALLY DIFFERENT “CONTROLLED CONDI- 


s” TYPE. For certain industries a new and differ- 


pane nine 1 vax 


nt design and method of operation brings new 
tages that are basically vital because they over- 
handicaps long a problem in precision work. 
example, take the “Controlled Conditions” or 
skout” Plant, with light controlled; atmospheric 


ions controlled; noise controlled; with uniform 


Rigid Frame Construction provides an interior . . . “Clean as a gun barrel.” Gre 
clearance, wider spans and the elimination of shadows are a few important advant 


>? and operating conditions 24. hours a day, rain Austin design. This type of construction is still available through the use of less critic ame 1 


ine, winter or summer, day or night. Portal Truss design by Austin Engineers which, st no great premium in cos 
overhead areas usually wasted in the past. 


ST ae a 
hether you are interested in modern industrial 
space or highly special process plant facilities, 
in Engineers are prepared to offer helpful design 


tions and cost estimates. 


i Conditions” or “Blackout” Plant with uniform working and operating con- 
MA bours a day .. . one of several plants of this type which Austin has designed 
jon of chemicals, tiny radio parts, small cutting tools. aircraft engines, 


gauges and giant bombers. 
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Beliding, Moin 1058 
ie Bldg., Capito! 14676 
Bidg., Eiliot 5450 
, Highgate 3423 
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movement for their trucks and ; 
burdened with excessive plate 

To insure that only war materi: 
be carried, the original program 
for each trucker to post heavy 
(The Order in Council changed 
ada’s customs laws to permit 
transport of exclusively war mate: 
bond and only for the duration, alt 
the railroads have long enjoyed in 
privileges for merchandise.) At th 
set, Canadian authorities leaned t 
bonds of $80,000 per company. 
this was obviously an onerous bur: 
some of the smaller interests, the pian of 
International Highway Forwarders, |.td, 
Toronto, to operate the trucks through 
Canada and take care of bond and |i. 
cense-tag costs—for a fee—seemed at. 
tractive. 
e Graduated Bonds—Bonds have been 
reduced, however, by the Canadian av- 
thorities, being graduated according to 
size of company and average number of 
vehicles that will use the border short- 
cut—reputedly starting at $20,000. ‘Thus, 
although International Highway For 
warders has been granted ICC approval, 
a condition which the Michigan truckers 
were required to meet, it appears that 
only actual carriers will operate trucks 
under latest plans. 


Despite this, the purposes for which 

the Toronto concern was allegedly or 

CRAN fF 5 ganized by the bridge companies and 
British-American Oil may be achieved 


to a large extent. Successful lobbying in 
behalf of the American concerns will 
give the bridges—Ambassador (Detroit), 
| Blue Water (Port Huron), Rainbow 


Now for the first time hitting its stride, American (Niagara Falls), and Peace Bridge (Buf- 


peer ease sae deli ch Seen stamens falo)—new business to offset the loss of 
peocachon is beginning 00 Cemver tie Vo tourist revenue. Most of the American 


tions and equipment that will turn the tide of war. Eff- trucks will pass through Canada at 
ciency in production, coupled with speed in materials- night following late afternoon loading 


handling, will bury the Axis under an avalanche of steel. at war plants in American cities. Since 
- : : , . Canada has a gasoline curfew at 7 p.m. 
Whiting Victory Cranes are doing an important job. aliet Gis equates of Sat & men 


The “DeLuxe” equipment of a short time ago has given tain service depots or special filling sta- 
° ‘ ° e : . a ae 
place to streamlined design and construction for quick- tions must be authorized to give all- 


‘ ‘ : . , night service. 
est possible delivery. Every essential to quiet operation eras: Se ce ee 


and long life is retained ... but non-essentials and extras ities make no bones of the fact that they 

are “out” for the duration. hhope to sell gas, oil, and services to the 
For Safety's Sake : Americans, and that the Dominion will 
niles ceianaiee If cranes are important to your 


C oO , t will full set up special regulations to enable On- 
ooe"e a me 6 erin pine tteers ae A seeing 0 tario and private interests to get the 


containing rules for information about Whiting Victor business. American and Canadian av- 
g rules 


the safe operationof Cranes, Whiting Corporation, 15661 thorities will cooperate in road _ patrols 
Overhead Traveling to see that drivers observe traffic regu- 


sania Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. lations and keep out of trouble. 
To avoid loss of time at point of entry, 
OR NEARLY 60 ve drivers present a manifest of goods 
nes ~ | carried, vhich is scrutinized for 
lations of the Order in Council | 
fore the truck reaches the point of 
—nominally an eight-hour trip. Over 
night movement of vital war materials 
between Michigan arms centers 
points in the Buffalo region is now a‘ 


sured, and in addition, two-day delivery 
€ 8 R P GRAT 4 8 nN is promised to New England cities 
Quiet- Running OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES seaports. 
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Mrs. Parker’s cooking utensils are making it hot for the Japs 


Thanks to the kind of planning that 
wins wars, the finest of everything 
goes to the fighting forces. So thou- 
sands of women whose hearts were 
set on outfitting their kitchens with 
Revere Copper-Clad Stainless Steel 
utensils are now treasuring the pieces 
they were fortunate enough to get 
before the war. 

Treasuring them but using them— 
hard. For the same fine materials and 
manufacturing techniques that are 
making our military machine so tough 
have fortified Revere Ware utensils 
against years of the severe usage en- 
forced by war. 

__The Revere plant where these 
Kitchen Jewels” were made was 


REVERE COPPER AND 


able to change over smoothly and 
quickly to implements of war. Like 
all other manufacturing plants, it 
could rely on the Revere Technical 
Advisory staff for skilled help in 
methods of processing the unfamiliar 
copper alloys of wartime. 

Every ounce of copper our country 
produces goes directly into the essen- 
tials of warfare. Fortunately, Revere 
is well equipped, with modern plants, 
improved machines, and advanced 
techniques to assume a heavy respon- 
sibility in the production of vital 
copper alloys. And Revere research is 
continually probing deeper into the 
secrets of copper to help develop 
still better, stouter arms for victory. 


BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 
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What happened 


at the old mill 
is typical- 


food lockers. 


Knickerbocker 
Frozen Food 
Locker 


"40 Fathom" 
Trawler 
"Storm" 


omer) 


Jacksonville 
Plant of 
Foremost 

Dairies 


Lenape 
Orchards’ 
Fruit 
Storage 


N the last two years the Otterdale 

Mill, built in 1865 near Taneytown, 
Maryland, has made $4000 from the 
rental of its 223 Knickerbocker frozen 


Economical water power 


drives the Frick refrigerating machines. 


Trawlers of the famous 
"40 Fathom" fleet carry 
Vy less ice and '/, more 
fish with the aid of Frick 
Refrigeration. 

The Foremost Dairies, 
with headquarters at 
Jacksonville, bought five 
Frick booster compres- 
sors after saving $697 in 
one year with the first 
small unit. 

The Lenape Orchards, 
near Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, are holding apples 
for 6 months in their 
refrigerated farm storage 
at an overall cost per 
bushel of only 10 cents. 

Noel and Co., at 
Nashville, are operating 
heir big ice and cold 
storage plant at a saving 
of $20,000 annually since 
modernizing with Frick 
2-stage_ refrigerating 
equipment. 

The users of Frick Re- 
frigeration give more 
service and make .more 
money! Because with 
Frick Equipment they get 
Frick Engineering and 
Frick Experience—all su- 
perior since 1882. 

Get in touch with your 
nearest Frick Branch or 
Distributor — they're in 
principal cities every- 
where. 


FE RICK : CO. 


WAYNESBORO 


r< 
\F 


PENNA 


Numerous truck operators who balked 
at paying toll charges when Pennsyl- 
vania’s dream highway was opened 
two years ago now regard the turn- 


pike with its fees as a better business 
nes geo than paralleling highways 
(U. S. 22 and 30) with their steeper 
grades and sharper curves. 


Artery for War 


Pennsylvania’s Turnpike is 
being used by 1,000 trucks a 
day; these are now accounting 
for 60% of its revenue. 


Take a ride along the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, 160-mile superhighway from 
the outskirts of Pittsburgh to the out- 
skirts of Harrisburg, and you see a 
major artery of America’s war produc- 
tion. 

Trucks—1,000 of them a day, rolling 
war materials in shuttle service between 
Fast Coast and Midwest cities—now pro- 
vide 60% of the turnpike’s revenue. 
e@T'wo Years Old—The turnpike was two 
years old Oct. 1. Traffic engineers and 
Washington officials were surprised 
when figures for the first year’s opera- 
tion showed that an average of 6,775 
drivers a day were willing to pay a sur- 
charge to use an express highway. In 
its first year, the turnpike took in nearly 
$3,000,000 (BW —Oct.16’41,p30). This 
dropped to less than $2,500,000 in the 
second year. Curtailment of pleasure 
travel cut passenger car trafic by 67%, 
but there was a 25% increase in truck 
traffic and a slight rise in bus trafhe. 

The drain on turnpike financing, 
caused by the war’s restriction of auto- 
mobile travel, is one which the increase 
in truck trafic cannot totally absorb. 
The turnpike’s revenue bonds, which 
originally sold for $98 and jumped to 


$108, are now down to $91. However, 
Turnpike Commissioner Thomas J. 
Evans reports that the present rate of 
trafic is producing sufficient revenue to 
meet bond interest payments and main- 
tenance costs without dipping into te- 
serve funds. 

e@ Trucks Pay More—Traffic is down to 
4,000 vehicles a day now, but one- 
quarter of these are trucks, mostly big 
tractor-trailer units which pay $6 or 
$7.50 a trip, depending on their weight. 
Truck traffic has been increasing stead- 
ily, and the Turnpike Commission feels 
the saturation point has not been 
reached. ‘The scale of truck tolls ranges 
from $3 to $10, according to license 
classification. Passenger cars pay $1.50 
one way; $2.25 round trip. Fares for 
trips along part of the road are in pro- 
portion. 

The commission is doing much to 
encourage truck use of the turnpike. A 
credit system and fare requisition plan 
instituted last year allows discounts ot 
from 5 to 20% for frequent truck users 
The truckers, however, contend there 
should be further reductions. ‘Truck 
owners like to feel that the turnpike 1s 
their “baby,” because the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Assn. was instrumental in 
pressing for the legislation that crea! d 
the road, and because they are paying 
the lion’s share of the tolls. 

e@ Weight Limit—Another complaint of 
truck operators is Pennsylvania’s 39,0! 
Ib. maximum gross truck weight. Bord 
ing states permit 10,000 Ib. to 30,0 
Ib. more. Opposition to an increase 
based on fears of road strain. The 1 
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1941 


The simple act of pushing a button brought a 
thousand conveniences to America’s finger tips 
symbolized peacetime efficiency, utilized sig 
naling devices for America’s standard of livin, 


“OKAY, CHARLIE, PUSH UT ss 
tell ’em we're here!”’ 


| q 42 ..-The familiar push button... the bells and 


chimes that served homes, schools, factories and hospitals . . . 
are all doing an important battle job today. The fighter plane 
pilot presses a button—yes, an Edwards button—and death spits 
through the silvery blur of a roaring propeller. The bombardier 
presses an Edwards button to drop a batch of deadly eggs to blast 
the Axis, Liberty ships, aircraft carriers, PT Boats . . . wherever 
sure-fire electric signaling is needed ... Edwards equipment is there. 
194?...Today’s production at Edwards and Company is at fever 
pitch for war ... but research goes steadily on to assure a coming 
peacetime America of the best and latest signaling devices. 

EDWARDS AND COMPANY, NORWALK, CONN. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ELECTRICAL SIGNALING 
SINCE 1872 


see LL LEE 


A NEW BOOK ON DUST CONTROL 


Vital to War Production 


This new, 28-page book, prepared under the direction of 
the Buell engineering staff, discusses the importance of dust 
control in war production; and contains much authoritative 


and helpful material on the problems of dust in industry. 


Of particular interest are specific examples of the wide use 
of Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Recovery Systems through- 
out industry. A copy of this book will be sent to any 


executive or engineer requesting it. Ask for Bulletin B-10. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 


60 Wall Tower, New York 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities j 


[ consuer BUELL Fs’ mn DUST RECOVERY. . on aoe 
for Chemical + Rock Product + Metallic + Food + Flu or any other dusts 
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in war traffic probably will pave tl 
for a boost in the load limit. P 
restrictions often necessitate the 
two trucks, where one ceuld do t! 
—an unnecessary waste of transport 
and gas. 

Much of the turnpike truck tra 
the so-called “hot-shot” freight s 
“over-night” door-to-door delivery 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Detro 
New York, Philadelphia, and Balti 
in from 28 to 36 hours. It save 
average of eight hours per trip, 
miles between Chicago and New “ 
It saves rubber; no braking is : 
sary. It -saves fuel and much 
fatigue. It saves big insurance m 
one large fleet, carrying 20,000-Ib 
loads of butter, reduced its carg 
surance costs from $120 to $30 , 
vehicle per - by improving its sat. 
record through use of the turnpike. 
The commissioner claims that the tum- 
pike is the world’s safest highway. 
@ Today’s Speeds—Speed limits on the 
turnpike are 20 miles per hour higher 
than other roads. ‘Today, however, rub 
ber-conscious drivers are keeping a light 
foot on the pedal. ‘The real key to time- 
saving on the turnpike is not maximum 
speed, but sustained speed made pos- 
sible by the absence of hills or stops. 
Thus a heavy truck negotiates the en- 


NO STAY-IN-BEDS 


A door-prize plan, not unlike the 
games of chance adopted by many 
civic clubs and lodges to stimulate at- 
tendance at meetings, gives war work- 
ers at R.C.A-Victor chances at weekly 
prizes. Holders of clock numbers 
turned up on the wheel of fortune 

the winners—providing they have 
been on time. Grand weekly prize | 


a $50 War Bond. 
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The right to SPEAK 


REEDOM OF SPEECH is a keystone 

in the American way of life. Take 

it away and the torch of liberty will surely 
flicker out. 


The conquered people know—now— 
how precious this freedom is. Today, they 
can’t speak freely without fear of the bite 
of a whip, the slow torture of a concentra- 
tion camp, or death. 


But freedom of speech will not be taken 
away from Americans! To preserve that 
liberty we’re working and fighting and 
sacrificing as never before. What's more, 
we're going to win this war! 


Our enemies can find smashing proof of 
that in the courage and the determination 
of American fighting men; in the over- 
whelming number of planes and tanks and 
guns that are rolling off American produc- 
tion lines; and in the huge volume of war 
materials and supplies and fighting men 
being transported smoothly and efficiently 
by the American railroads. 


The Southern Railway System, like 
other American railroads, has pledged its 
all to the winning of this war. We’re 
terribly in earnest about it, and therefore 
we are placing war transportation needs 
ahead of everything else. 


Last year the Southern carried more 
freight than it has ever carried before in 
all its long history, 31 percent more than 


THE 
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eet RERH FER V st FT .aSs 


NE YO ig S 


AS 


WITHOUT FEAR 


it carried in 1940; and 46 percent more 
than it carried during World War I; and 
more than twice as much as it carried in 
the depression years of 1932-33-34. Most 
of this increase has been due to war de- 
mands; raw materials for armament, tank 
and airplane factories; materials and sup- 
plies to equip, and food to maintain, our 
rapidly expanding land, air and naval 
forces. 


In the first half of this year the volume 
of freight handled by the Southern again 
broke all records, exceeding the first half 
of 1941 by 37 percent and topping by far 
every previous mark of a half century of 
service. 


We are proud of this achievement. Our 
pride is the kind that drives us on to even 
greater achievements. And in so serving 
the nation with our best in this great 
emergency, we are learning how better to 
“serve the South” when Victory has been 
won and the God-given right of free men 
to speak without fear has been guaranteed 
for the generations to come. 


That is worth fighting for! 


Pe a 
— 
President. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
SYSTEM 


SOU TH 


WHICH SHALL 


In a few hours of modern fighting this quiet countryside could 
become a war-torn scar on the landscape. 


Shall we all do our best to insure that in America there shall 
be groups of happy harvesters—not starved prisoners of war— 
rustic fences—not barbed wire entanglements—peaceful rolling 
pastures—not tank ruts and bomb craters? 


Buy a War Bond—take a piece of scrap to the junk man—put 
in an honest hour’s production—and you become a unit of power 
in the beckoning new world—where every man, woman and 
child is promised peace, freedom and contentment—after Victory. 


GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY, Incorporated + Philadelphia * New York + Boston 
Pittsburgh + Chicago * Government Department, Washington, D. C. 
GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY of CALIFORNIA * GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY of TEXAS 
WHITEHEAD BROS. RUBBER COMPANY - Factory: Trenton, New Jersey. (Established 1870) 


Manvfacturers of Industrial Rubber Goods 


72 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW'—OUR MOST VALUABLE COMMODITY 


tire 160 miles in 44 hours runn 
without exceeding 40 miles per 
All military convoys move | 
on the superhighway. In recent 
vers, fully mechanized troop 
zoomed along all four lanes 
protective curtain of aircraft. P| 
been made for systemic use of t 
pike in case of invasion or oth 
gency. Secret precautions hay 
taken against sabotage. 
@ Network Projected—Congres: 
program for a 1,200-mile net 
superhighways, extending from 
to Richmond on the East Cx 
fiom Chicago to St. Louis in th 
west, by-passing all cities and 
ing with the Pennsylvania ‘T\ 
The estimated cost is one billion 
The Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
pig for future construction and 
tion of self-liquidating highway | 
has proved that such tasks can 
complished without spending a penn 
public funds. 


New Pectin Uses 


A glue-like material for 
coating paper containers is one 
of the applications now being 


| developed by Sunkist research. 


The war is speeding up rescarch | 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange 
(Sunkist), Los Angeles into new uses 
for pectin, the citrus (also appk 
product that puts the “jell” in jell 
(BW —Dec.2’39,p36). 

e Guarded Announcement—Sunkist off- 
cials have announced rather guarde 
(to avoid raising false hopes) that 
research staff is perfecting a pectal 
coating for paper containers, a glu 
like material which can be sprayed 
flowed onto paper to make it imper: 
ous to substances like oil, cleaning so! 
vents, and oily foods. The flexibility 
of the pectate coating is said to be such 
that, when applied to a containcr, it 
withstands bending. 

Sunkist researchers also are working 
on development of a pectate product as 
a substitute for Japanese agar (B\\- 
Jul.18’42,p47), made from seaweed, 
widely used in laboratories as a culture 
medium and in dental work. 

@ Medical Angles—Sunkist laboratones 
are busy on two projects with medical 
application. 

One is the scientifically debated “vi 
tamin P,” which is found mainly 0 
lemons and has been under investiga 
tion for several years as a po 
remedy for hemophilia. There 
many unknown factors in its me«ical 
use now being worked out. 

The other is a pectate product 
may be used in treatment of shock and 
as a blood plasma substitute. 
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AN EXCITING PREVIEW OF THINGS TO COME FROM 


ASS 


Our research laboratories and design department are 
humming these days, exploring with priority-pinched 
industries new and practical uses of glass. It’s an exciting 
preview to many promising postwar products. 

Take our experiments with kitchen stoves, for example. 
Here, as with so many products, the study of glass as a 
replacement material has opened the way to revolutionary 
new design and performance features. 

This new experimental stove features a full-vision oven 
door and top made of heat-strengthened Tuf-flex plate 
glass .. . the glass with the iron constitution. The inside 
of the oven is lined with colored opaque structural flat 
glass. The glass at the back of the oven and on the instru- 
ment panel is of a translucent type with indirect lighting, 
providing shadowless illumination. Housewives and stove 
manufacturers will instantly appreciate the utility features 


of this completely lighted, full-vision oven. 


The new glass stove features suggested here can be 
accomplished with standard L:O-F glasses, the result of 
years of exhaustive research by our company. From our 
complete line of glass products we are able to fit glass into 
scores of special applications. There are L-O-F glasses 
with thermal, acoustical, structural, lighting, decorative 
and many other chemical and physical properties that fit 
this remarkable material for endless uses. 

If you have a material or design problem, we will 
welcome the opportunity to explore with you the 
possibilities of continuing your product with glass. 
Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


Company, 1382 Nicholas 


LIBBEY°OWENS*FORD 


QUALITY Sal Glass PRODUCTS 
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OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


National Price Administrator, 

Leon Henderson....... 
Economic Advisor, 

Richard V. Gilbert... 
Executive Assistant, 

Robert K. Thompson........... 
Legal Advisor, C. David Ginsburg. 
OPA Secretary, Charies A. Bishop. 
Industry Council Chairman, 

Louis H. Harris........ rd 
Organization Planning Office 

Acting Dr.,\Stanley T. Orear...... 
Chief Management Consultant, 


Senior Deputy Administrator, 
John E. Hamm 

Labor Office, Dr., Robert E. Brooks. 

Office for Local Board sama 
Howard O. Hunter. . . 


GENERAL SERVICES 

Deputy Administrator in Charge of 
General Services, Dexter M. Keezer 

Statistical Standards Office Chief, 
Charles B. Lawrence, Jr........ 

Accounting Division Director, 


Accounting Operation Branch Chief, 
Frank P. Smith. ........ 

Financial Reporting Branch Acting 
Chief, Paul M. Green. ....... 

Administrative Division Director, 
George C. Benson 

Budget & Finance Branch Chief, 
H. B. Fry... 

Personne! Branch Chief, 


Printing and Distribution Branch 
Chief, John Hickey. ......... 
Service Branch Chief, 
SPS Bares eee ah 
Research Division Director, 
Richard V. Gilbert. 
Consumer Income & Demand Branch 
Chief, Hildegard Kneeland. . 
Price Analysis & Review Branch 
Chief, Donald D. Humphrey... . 
Price & Economic Policy Branch 
Chief, Walter S. Salant........ 
Statistical Branch Chief, 
I nts cone ons sown oa 
Standards Division Director, 
Willis S. MacLeod. ; 
Transportation & Public Utilities 
Division Acting Director, 
John H. Eisenhart. . . 


INFORMATION 
Deputy Administrator in Charge of 


Information, Robert W. Horton. ...... 


Information Office Director, 


Ray Oe, PIED. o's wk ccdncecevetoes 


Consumer Division Director, 


Editorial Branch Chief, 
.  < - re 
Educational] Relations Branch Chief, 
Alvin Eurich...... ‘- 
Field Service Branch Chief, 
Sargeant Child. 
Program Activities Branch Chief, 
Ruth Ayres. 


LEGAL 


General Counsel, C. David Ginsburg. 

Senior Associate Genera! Counsel, 
Thomas I. Emerson. . 

Associate General Counsel in n Charge 
of Price Legal, Henry M. Hart...... 

Assistant General Counsel in Charge of 
Court Review Research & Opinion, 

Nathaniel L. Nathanson.......... 

Assistant General Counsel in Charge 
of Enforcement, Brunson 

Assistant General Counsel for Food 
and Apparel Price Division, 


Assistant General Counsel for 
General Products Price Division, 


Industrial Materials Division, 
SS an Fret 
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OPA Personnel—And Where to Find Them 


Bi 


Assistant General Counsel for 
Industrial Manufacturing and Fuel 


Prices Division, Harold Leventhal. . . 


Assistant General Counsel for 


Rationing, Thomas E. Harris......... 


Assistant General Counsel for Rent, 
Robert Wales. 


PRICE 
Deputy Administrator in Charge of 


Price, J. Kenneth Galbraith........... 


Executive Officer for Price, 


as ES 6. cin odes dba 4 0004 0's 


Export-Import Price Control Office, 
Director, Seymour E. Harris. ..... 
Food Price Division Director, 
Austin C. Hoffman.......... : 
Textiles Leather & Apparel Price 
Division Acting Director, 


Bernard F. Haley..............20.. 


Fuel Price Division Director, 
George W. Stocking. . aed 
Petroleum Price Branch Price 
Executive, George W. Stocking. 
Solid Fuels Price Branch Price 
Executive, Gerald B. Gould... . 
Industrial Manufacturing Price 
Division Dr., Donald Wallace. 
Chemicals & Drugs Price Branch 
Price Executive, R. Gorman Phelps 
Consumer Durable Goods Price Branch 
Price Executive, Alfred Auerbach... ... 
Machinery Price Branch Price 
Executive, William A. Neiswanger. 
Paper & Paper Products Price Branch 
Price Executive, James A. Perkins... .. 
Rubber Price Branch Price Executive, 
Robert F. Bryan.. : 
Industrial Materials Price Division 
Director, Clair Wilcox. . 
Building Materials Price Branch - 
Acting Price Executive, 

- a ee 
Copper Aluminum & Ferro-Alloys 
Price Branch Price Executive, 

Carl G. Holmquist... . . 
Iron & Steel Price Branch Price. 
Executive, Donald D. Kennedy........ 
Lumber Price Branch Price Executive, 
eee 
Zine Lead & Tin Price Branch Price 
Executive, John D. Sumner........... 
Retail Trade & Services Division 
Director, Merle Fainsod. bite eaa.6% 


Walter A. 


Review & Adjustment Branch Chief, 


RATIONING 


Deputy Administrator in Charge of 

Rationing, Paul M. O'Leary... ... 
Executive Officer for Rationing, 

Louis J. Kroeger. . ‘ 
Automotive Supply Rationing Division 

Chief, Charles F. Phillips. .’. .. . ne 
Automobile Rationing Branch 

Rationing Executive, Hubert G. Larson 
Bicycle Rationing Branch Rationing 

Executive, C. P. McFadden.... . 
Tire Rationing Branch Rationing 

Executive, R. S. Betten...... 


Fruits & Vegetables Branch 
Rationing Executive, 


Operations Branch Chief, 


J. Howard ‘Wentne Thee ON wtp oso apes 
" Fuel Rationing Division 
ine Rationing Branch senneen 
Executive, Joel Dean . Toute 
Miscellaneous Products Rationing 
Division, Richard G. Gettell. 


RENT 


Deputy Administrator in Charge of 
Rent, Paul A. Porter................ 
Executive Officer, William Brownrigg... . 
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SURFACE PROTECTION 


40 Worth Street, New York City 
* 

Licensed finishers of this new 

canvas finish produce every 

30 days a ribbon G0” wide 

ond long enough to reach 

from New York to Tokio. 
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Mere coating or dipping will not extend the life of canvas 
...will not make it WATER-REPELLENT 


... will not make it FLAME-RETARDANT 
... will not make it ROT-RESISTANT 


The PHIL-PRO-TEX way of finishing canvas DOES give this Triple Protection. 
The plastic compound under pressure literally impregnates the very fibres 
--. resulting in a flexible canvas having an exceptionally long life. 
PHIL-PRO-TEX does not contain any rubber... it is a plastic compound. 
For further details write or wire Philadelphia Textile Finishers, Inc., 
3701 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or William L. Barrell Co., Selling 
Agent, 40 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATER FLAME -ROT 


] 
| 
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WANTED: 
War 
Sub-Contracts 


ye 


Tue Anchor Post Fence Co. 
wants to help on your war contracts. 
We offer two modern plants—one in 
Baltimore, one in San Francisco 
equipment and skilled workers for 
sheet metal work, stampings, arc 
welding, spot welding, structural steel 
fabrication, hot galvanizing, bonder- 
izing, assembling. 


Our experience as Prime Contractors 
and Sub-contractors covers a wide 
range of military equipment. Our or- 
ganization is specially trained for war 
contract work. We know how to gear 
our production to your production. 
Whether you want a complete manu- 
facture and assembly job, or a single 
operation, we'll give you fast action 
and high production standards. 


Send for Free Brochure 
Whatever your problem—get the benefit of 


Anchor's broad experience before you act. 
Send for free brochure, “ Anchor's Sub-Con- 
tract Facilities’—a complete 

detailed picture of Anchor = 3 

are / So 

facilities and methods,andthe = {| —™ 
special advantages Anchor's / 
war-converted production of- 
fers. No obligation. Write 
or wire today for your copy. 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 


6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
460 Fifth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


* 


om 
Be 100% with your 
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-Gianninis’ Smokes 


Fleetwood cigarette, a 
long, will be launched nation- 
ally by Axton-Fisher, which has 
other innovations in the making. 

California’s far-flung Gianninis have 
gone into the cigarette business. Last 
year they quietly acquired control of 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Louisville, 
makers of Spuds and ‘Twenty Grands. 


Since then they have completely reno- 


vated the company’s management, 
plant, sales setup and are ready to 
launch nationally a new 15¢ cigarette. 
The new Axton-Fisher brand is Fleet- 
wood. It will make its bid for the 
smoker's 15¢ sometime this month. 
The Fleetwood slogan is, “A cleaner, 
finer smoke.” Over $1,000,000 will be 
spent in advertising the first year to im- 
press this theme on consumers’ con- 
sciousness. 
e Bucking the Big Three—There is a 
saying in the tobacco business that “you 
can’t buck the Big Three,” meaning 
that Lucky Strikes, Camels, and Ches- 
terfields are too strongly entrenched to 
be successfully attacked. Philip Morris 
proved that it could be done, though it 
took long years and vast expenditures. 
The Big ‘Three are not only firmly es- 
tablished with the smoking public but 
sustain their position by powerful and 
continuing advertising campaigns. Last 
vear $8,500,000 was spent advertising 
Chesterfields, over $7,000,000 advertis- 
ing Camels, and over $5,000,000 adver- 
tising Lucky Strikes. Against this line-up 
Fleetwood with its initial million has its 
work cut out for it. But its campaign 
has been carefully planned and tested, 
and the Gianninis have plenty of other 
millions to back the first one. 
e History-Makers—Under the late Wood 
Axton, the Axton-F'isher company made 
tobacco history. Its mentholated Spuds 
were a cigarette sensation (BW —Apr. 
25°36,p31) and Twenty Grands, named 
for a Kentucky Derby winner, were up 
front among the ten centers during the 
depression. But Axton-Fisher was a one- 
man show, and when Wood Axton 
died, its corporate tribulations began. 
In 1936 the adventurous Ery Kehaya 
(BW—Dec.7'35,p12) paid $3,000,000 
to Wood Axton’s estate for 80,000 
shares of Axton-Fisher representing 70% 
control. Kehaya made the purchase 
through his Standard Commercial ‘To- 
bacco Co. He paid part cash and part 
notes, counting on Axton-Fisher divi- 
dends to clear off the indebtedness. But 
competition from Kools cut into sales of 
Spuds; higher prices of leaf tobacco 
shaved the margin on ‘Twenty Grands 
despite increased sales. Axton-Fisher 
dividends faltered, then ceased, follow- 
ing the 1937 flood which submerged 


Louisville, stopped Axton-Fish 
duction, and ruined leaf stocks . 
tory equipment. Without th 
dends, Standard Commercial , 
meet payments on the Axto 
stock. 

@ Reorganization—In April, 193: 
ard Commercial petitioned for 

ization under 77B of the Ban 
Act, and the 80,000 shares co 
Axton-Fisher were the principa 
turned over to J. M. Harlan as 

Meantime the Gianninis were 
ing around inside the cigarett: 
ness. It appealed especially to La 
Mario Giannini, son of A.P. an 
dent of the Bank of America. 
the apple of the paternal eye, 
father realizes that his own wide ; 
expansive inclinations are stea 
his son’s cautious and hard-boik 
Hence A.P. beamed approval \ 
April last year, Mario bought the s 
shares of Axton-Fisher from the Stand. 
ard Commercial trustee. 

e $1,000,000 Transaction—The 
was made through ‘Transamerica Corp, 
Price of the 80,000 shares was S$} (i. 
000. Standard Commercial retained ay 
option to repurchase the shares in 1945, 
but ‘Transamerica can avoid this by an 
additional payment. 

Axton-Fisher was sound but more 
less dormant. The man chosen to 
vitalize it was a New Dealer (whi 
wasn’t necessarily a genuflection towa: 
Washington since the Gianninis ; 
Democrats). His name was Carl | 
Robbins, and he went in as Axto 
Fisher president in September of last 


ma 2 


‘ow 2 w 


Carl B. Robbins was placed in chargé 
of Axton-Fisher by the Giannis, 
largely because of his profit-ma\ing 
record while president of Commodity 


Credit Corp. in 1939-40. 


Bu: 
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Daylight glare 


Not enough light 


Are bottlenecks like these in your plant 


LOSING PRECIOUS MINUTES? 
Why not find out?...call G-E! 


HEN his lighting makes Joe squint a little longer 

in setting up his machine . . . when Steve has to 
look twice to make sure of a micrometer reading . . . 
sure, it’s only a minute gone. 


But minutes lost, over and over again, can mean hours 
lost . . . bottlenecks for war production. 


To help find and cure such bottlenecks in any plant with 
war work . . . to help you get full use from the lighting 
you have, the Lamp Department of General Electric puts 
its practical knowledge of lighting at your disposal. We 
consider this one of our wartime duties and offer you, 
without charge, the services of our trained lighting per- 
sonnel, located all over the country . . . whether your 
factory has 100 square feet or 1,000,000. 


Their advice does not necessarily mean new lighting fix- 
tures, or even new lamps. It means, for the most part, 
getting more out of your present equipment. ‘With more 
older men on the job, this is increasingly important. 


Many things can be done which are simple. Yet they may 
increase usable light as much as 50%! Things such as these: 
. Soap and water—on a regular cleaning schedule. 

. Right size bulbs in present fixtures. 


1 
2 
3. Moving present lighting fixtures, to fit new demands. 
4 


. Supplementary lighting—for the most critical seeing 
operations, such as inspections. 

. Light-colored walls to reduce light absorption; light- 
colored finishes on machinery to increase visibility. 

. New lighting installations recommended only when 
absolutely necessary. 


Perhaps these suggestions, or others, can help you save 
precious manhours, increase safety, reduce eyestrain and 
fatigue. Why not find out? Reach for 

a telephone and call your nearest G-E 

lamp office. Or write General Electric, “a 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Your 

local electric company or G-E lamp 

supplier will also be glad to help you. 


GE MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @) ELECTRIC 
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NE MAN 
DOES THE WORK OF MANY 


With the Mercury “Trackless Train” one 
man can do the work of many — and deliver 
more tonnage in less time, for less cost. 

Keeps loads rolling because “The Trackless 
Train” keeps them on wheels, ready for long 
or short hauls, free of any fixed track. The 
tractor can be detached for other jobs while 
the trailers are loaded or unloaded. No lost 
time .. . no wasted motion! 

Regardless of the size of the load, “The 
Trackless Train” takes it simply by adding 
or removing trailers. 

This saving in time and the movement 
of larger loads is aiding immeasurably 
in Industries efforts to deliver “Plenty 
on Time”. For the story on the Track- 
less Train request Bulletin-175. 


Mercury “Tug” elec- 
tric tractor pulls long 
train of ‘'A-310' 
trailers. 


Mereur 
Frcs J 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 


50 


year. Mr. Robbins was no tobacco man, 
| but the Gianninis had seen him perform 
brilliantly in other fields. 

e The Robbins Background—He had 
taught economics at Leland Stanford, 
straightened out sugar problems for the 
Spreckles, drafted at Henry Wallace's 
request a bill on which the Sugar Act of 
1937 was founded, reported on the eco- 
nomic implications of Philippine inde- 
pendence, served the Bank of America 
as economist counsel. Again at Wal- 
lace’s request, in 1939, Robbins became 
president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., which had been regularly iosing 
| for the government more than $100,- 
000,000 a year. In his first 16 months, 
Robbins lopped $16,000,000 off CCC's 
| operating expenses, turned in a profit of 
| $43,000,000 for 1940. From this job 
| the Gianninis called him to head Axton- 
| Fisher. 

Robbins made a clean sweep in man- 
agement. He found Axton-Fisher had 
large inventories of low-grade tobacco. 

| He sold this off and bought heavily of 
| better grades—just before a 75% rise in 
| prices. Worn-out machines were junked, 

new ones bought to the tune of $200,- 

000. Merchandising plans were drastic- 

ally revised. 

e@ On the Advertising Front—McCann- 

Erickson, through L. O. Coulter, vice 

president of that advertising agency, was 

called in to handle the Twenty Grand 
account and to advise on new products, 
including the Fleetwood. Advertising 
| for Spuds and some other brands was 
| given to Blackett-Sample-Hummert. ‘The 
new Fleetwood blend was concocted by 

William Curtis Bethea, famous in the 
profession. A jury of six (two tea tasters, 

two coffee tasters, two wine tasters) 
| passed on successive mixtures and nomi- 
nated the final combination. The com- 
pany reports that its consultations with 
doctors and chemists resulted in its de- 
cision to use glycol instead of glycerine 
as a moisture-retaining agent. 

Having determined its blend, the new 
management made a careful consumer 
test. Packaged as Twenty Grand Impe- 
rials, the Fleetwood formula was tried 
out via regular retail outlets on the Pa- 
cific Coast. A $75,000 advertising cam- 


paign (mostly in newspapers) accom- 


panied the experiment. Results were 
everything expected, so now the cig- 
arette is set to go before the public 
under the Fleetwood brand. 
@ King Size—F leetwoods are long (“king 
size”) cigarettes. Increased filtration of 
the smoke because of length is being 
stressed as one of the selling points. 
The manufacturer’s gross price is $6.53 
per 1,000. This is the same as the Big 
Three competition, but Fleetwood will 
have the edge in the greater length. 
Their price is less than the king size 
Pall Mall, which is $6.85 per 1,000. 
Spuds also will sell for $6.53, will 
also become a long. About $250,000 
will be spent advertising them during 


It was Lawrence Mario Giannini. pres. 
ident of the Bank of America, who 
got his family into the tobacco busi- 
ness by acquiring control of Axton- 
Fisher last year. 


the next year. Twenty Grand remains 
a 10¢ economy cigarette, in the stand- 
ard length. The ten centers are doubh 
troublesome just now since the profit 
margin is dangerously thin. Leaf tobacco 
prices are high, and saleswise they are w 
against a social stigma. Persons who 
have smoked the 15¢ brands lose { 
with their friends when they start dis- 
playing 10¢ packs. Axton-Fisher is trying 
to get around that one with another e- 
perimental brand, All Americans. 

e 24 Longs to a Pack—All Americans 
are longs, and they come 24 to a pack 
instead of the usual 20. They sell for 
15¢, offer 45% more smoke, and the 
slogan is, “24 longs for the price of 20 
shorts.” Smokers won’t be ashamed of 
them because they come in a 1 5¢ pack 
age, yet the value is about equal to the 
10¢ buy. 

The new Axton-Fisher brands make 
their bid at an opportune time since 
cigarette smoking traditionally reflects 
wartime expansion. Actual 
withdrawals last year were 206,000,000, 
000, are expected to reach 250,000,000; 
000 this year. Sales of individual brands 
are closely guarded figures, but ¢str 
mates hit pretty close to the truth. Here 
is the latest trade guess on the 19+! 
showing: Lucky Strikes 53,000,000, 
000; Camels 51,000,000,000; Chester 
field 40,000,000,000; Philip Mors -\, 
000,000,000; Raleigh 10,000,000,000; 
Old Gold 6,000,000,000. (The R« 
Digest plug for Old Golds won't 
up until this year’s figures are availa 


BW —Aug.15'42,p24.) 


cigarette 
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U.S. on the Move 


New York’s annual orgy 
of shifting domiciles brings out 
war factors which also affect 
the interstate van companies. 


War has aggravated the nomadic tend- 

encies of the American people by relo- 
cating industries, by scattering working 
men and fighters on distant missions. 
And war has further complicated mat- 
ters by restricting the civilian’s means 
of moving. New York had the facts 
pured into its hide last week when 
it celebrated its annual orgy of the itch- 
ing foot—Oct. 1 moving day. 
e Thousands Shifted—Movers estimate 
that the average American family shifts 
its hearthstone every five years. Last 
year about 100,000 Chicago families 
engaged vans to move their belongings. 
The annual figure in New York is 
roughly 300,000. 

The New York Telephone Co. re- 
veals that this year there will be about 
23,800 transfers of residence phones 
between the peak period of Sept. 15 
to Oct. 15, which is 2,000 less than 
for the same dates last year. The de- 
cline is a result of temporary factors, 
does not presage any reform in national 
habits. 

New York movers and warehousemen 

are slugging their way through the jam 
with less equipment and fewer workers 
than ever. As usual, they are berating 
landlords for condensing tenant changes 
into a single short season. They allege 
that apartment house owners have en- 
couraged the Oct. 1 deadline on the 
theory that it produces higher rentals. 
Realtors deny the accusations. 
e Tough for Movers—At any rate the 
custom has made it tough for moving 
companies, Ordinarily they have lists 
of men with wide shoulders, shaggy 
chests, and experience with furniture 
whom they summon as extra help 
around Oct. 1. (Trucks aren’t such a 
problem since most any vehicle that can 
be hung with pads will serve temporar- 
ily.) This year when they called on the 
reserve of huskies, they just weren't 
there. They had disappeared, mostly 
into war industries. 

“Why not?” asked one moving com- 
pany executive. “We pay a driver 95¢ 
an hour, a helper 85¢. That’s good 
wages, but for the helper it is a tempo- 
tary job. Naturally these men prefer 
steady work in war industries at $50 a 
week or better.” 
¢ Charge Unchanged—Despite such dif- 
ficulties, the charge for moving this 
year remained unchanged at $12 per 
our for a van and four men. 

Not all the present moving is from 
one apartment or house to another. 
Much of it is furniture going into stor- 
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age warehouses as owners enter the | 
armed services. Result: storage ware- | 
houses are over 90% full with demand 
still strong. Ordinarily storage space in 
use averages less than 75%. Since com- 
mercial storage and dead storage space 
for dormant automobiles is absorbing 
much of the footage formerly available 
for household goods, a serious shortage 
is a future possibility. 
@ New Migration Tides—Normally 95% 
of the moving business is local, but war 
has changed that too. Furniture ware- 
houses everywhere are approaching ca- | 
pacity; wholesale shifts by the federal | 
government and industry create migra- 
tion tides that follow the course of 
conflict. Cross-country treks show a 
50% increase over last year, according 
to a survey by the Institute of Real 
Estate Management, a branch of the 
National Assn. of Real Estate Boards. | 
One of the largest jobs was the trans 
fer of families of government employees | 
from Washington because of the decen- | 
tralization of federal offices. 
@ More Than Movers Can Do—This 
activity has declined for the time be 
ing. So has the flow inland from the 
Pacific Coast, which included the trans 
planting of Japanese and other poten- 
tial enemies. But enough business, 
industrial, and military adjustments re- | 
main to give the movers more than thev | 
can do. Most of the present traffic is | 
from Ohio, Indiana, and eastern states 
to new plants or military posts in the 
southern and trans-Mississippi states. 
Individual families have a hard time 
getting service. Most of the moving 
is done for companies or government 
agencies sending men to new jobs. 
Even such customers have to wait their 
turn. A man who wanted to shift his 
chattels from New York to Chicago on 
Sept. 24 was told that he would have 
to wait until Oct. 10. 
@ Interstate Operators—This traffic is 
handled by regular van lines with spe- 
cialized personnel and vehicles. Among 
the big outfits in the business are Aero 
Mayflower Transit Co., Greyvan Lines 
(a division of Greyhound), Allied, 
United, North American. ‘They operate 
some 1,500 trucks on uniform rates 
set by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which have changed little ex- 
cept for local increases of about 5% 
a few months back. Charges are figured 
on a pound-per-mile basis. Sample is 


a charge of $7.10 per 100 Ib. for 2,000 | 
Ibs. or less from Chicago to New York. | 
The heavier the shipment, the less the | 


pound rate. 


Some drivers in this field have been | 


lost to the draft or to war plants but 
most have stayed put because they are 
settled, older men with jobs paying 
around $48.50 a week. As essential 
carriers the van gets sufficient gasoline. 
Tires are the big headache. The mov- 
ing van lines get no new shoes but are 
supplied recaps when available. 


No More Damage from Condensation 
or Sweating Pipes, Tanks, Water Soft- 
eners, Walls, Ceilings and Air Ducts 


rap A SURE CURE 


This sensational plastic cork coating is 
easily applied with brush, trowelorspray 
to metal, concrete, brick, wood, plaster 
or composition surfaces. Insulates and 
prolongs life of pipe and other metal by 
preventing rust and corrosion. 


Produces a permanent stucco-like fin- 
ish that requires no maintenance. Can 
be painted any color. 


A gallon coversabout 
30 feetof 1"O0.D. pipe. 
NoDrip comes in 1, 5 
and 55 gallon drums. 


Immediate Shipment 
Order from your 


Supply House or 
write for circular. 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Quality Products Since 1895 
538 Burch St. * Kankakee, Ill. 


METAL 
SPINNING 


MAY BE 
THE SOLUTION TO 
A FASTER WAY TO SOLVE 
YOUR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


THERE 1S NO WAITING FOR COSTLY 
THIS MEANS YOU ALSO AVOID 

A BOTTLENECK IN THE MACHINE SHOP 

FND. US YOUR BLUE PRINTS 

WE WILE QUOTE IMMEDIATELY 


i 


OTHER FACILITIES INCLUDE SHEET 
METAL WORK © SPOT WELDING 
SMALL STAMPINGS © PUNCHINGS 


THE ART METAL Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


L 


EAGLE-A 


PAPER 
“task forces” 


Like warships on a mission at 


sea, paper plays an important 
role in your business. 

Every department has its “‘mis- 
sion” and requires a properly 
organized ‘task force’’ of paper. 
Whether accounting or pro- 
motion, advertising or pro- 


duction, each department's 
needs differ. 


To keep materials flowing 
from machines, to maintain 
communication with custom- 
ers, to retain the good will of 
distributors and consumers, 
you can select an appropriate 
“task force’’ from the great re- 
sources of EAGLE-A Lines. 


EAGLE-A Papers embrace 
Bonds, Ledgers, Writings, 
Bristols, Mimeographs, 
Offset, Book, Cover and Ad- 
vertising Papers, as well as 
Technical, Industrial and 
Special Papers. Printers, litho- 
gtaphers and engravers recom- 
mend and use them because 
they recognize the EAGLE-A 
watermark as the symbol of 
excellence in every grade. 


AMERICAN 
WRITING PAPER 
CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BAGLE-A 


rr rery ys 


BAGLE-A EAGLEA EAGLE-A BAGLE-A EAGLE-A BAGLE-A 
areas 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


The Week’s Orders 


A digest of new federal 
rules and regulations affecting 
priorities, price control, and 
transportation. 


e Tires—The Office of Defense Trans- 
rtation has ordered speeds of all rub- 
t-tired vehicles in the United States 

limited to 35 miles an hour to save rub- 

ber and tires and has asked the individ- 
ual state governors to make the regu- 
lation effective by promulgation. 

OPA has frozen sale of used tires and 
tubes preparatory to a rationing program 
which will carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Baruch committee. 

OPA has included as eligible for re- 
capped tires (1) American Red Cross 
passenger cars and (2) authorized repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, or 
government whose services are essential 
in avoiding or settling labor disputes in 
war industries. (Amendments 32 and 
33 to Revised Tire Rationing Regula- 
tions. ) 

Persons having stocks of new tires or 
tubes, recapped tires, or recapping ma- 
terial in public warehouses may remove 
them without special authorization pre- 
viously required by OPA. 

Recapping quota for passenger car 
tires in October has been slightly more 
than doubled by a supplementary quota 
bringing total to 939,940. 


e Transport—Acquisition of additional 
trucks does not alter the operator’s ob- 
ligation to reduce mileage 25%. The 
percentage applies to total mileage of 
all equipment in a given operating unit 
(terminal, base of operation, or munici- 
pality). (Interpretation 17-7; ODT 17.) 

No carrier may deliver more than 
once a day to a given point, even though 
delivered commodities are for different 
purposes. Example cited: A florist can 
make only one delivery a day to a 
funeral home, even though he has later 
orders for flowers for a different funeral. 
(Interpretation 17-8; ODT 17.) 

For ODT’s purposes in the admin- 
istration of its orders and directives, 
the word terminal is now officially de- 
fined to mean any spot used for (1) 
receiving or loading freight, (2) unload- 
ing for Focal or dock delivery, (3) break- 
bulk point, (4) segregation or assembly 
point, (5) interline or interchange point 
—all exclusive of any consignor’s, con- 
signee’s, or shipper’s place of business 
or residence. (Revised Interpretation 
3-5; Revised General Order ObT 3.) 


e@ Fuel Oil—Dealers in the 30 rationed 


states have been asked by OPA : help 
their customers register for rations }, 
giving them certified information abo, 
their last purchases. OPA’s letter +) dea). 
ers also gives an approved sho: !-form 
certificate and instructions on cept. 
ance of coupon notes to be used untij 
regular rationing coupons are available. 

To as against extreme discoinfort 
in unforeseen cold snaps, the new rn. 
tioning plan provides for advanced and 
delayed use of coupons issued for the 
five periods (BW—Sep.26’42,p17 

OPA will allow families with children 
under four years of age from 50 to 125 
gallons in addition to their basic ration, 
depending on the heating zone. 

Ceiling prices for both wet and dy 
natural gas have been placed under the 
petroleum products price order. Rates 
specifically excluded under the Emer. 
gency Price Control Act (i.e., public 
utilities) are not affected by this action, 
(Amendment 32 to Revised Price Sched- 
ule 88.) ‘ 


© Coal—To speed production of indus. 
trial size bituminous, mine operators 
are authorized, under certain conditions, 
to crush lump, double-screened, and 
run-of-the-mine coal and sell it at maxi- 
mum price for run-of-the-mine. (Amend- 
ment 22 to Regulation 120.) 

Bituminous coal produced in Dis- 
trict 1 (Eastern Pennsylvania) may be 
sold at regular commercial prices when 
sold to railroads for use other than in 
locomotive engines. (Amendment 21 
to Regulation 120.) 

Wholesalers and retailers squeezed on 
some items between mounting costs on 
new stocks and fixed ceilings on resale 
prices may, within certain limitations, 
pass on the increased cost. Price ad- 
justments permitted affect mostly com- 
mercial sizes of solid fuels. (Amend- 
ment 8 to Regulation 122.) 


© Food—Retailers who adjust prices on 
the 1942 pack of canned peaches, pears, 
pineapples, or pineapple juice must file 
statements with appropriate rationing 
board on or before 10th of month fol- 
lowing. (Amendment 2; Regulation 
197.) 

Apple butter prices are increased ap- 
proximately 10% at the packer level to 
enable manufacturers hit by increased 
labor and materials costs to bid for 
Army business. (Regulation 232.) 

At the request of Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration, OPA has authorized “att 
ment agencies buying canned pork prod- 
ucts for export to increase ceilings to 
cover certain special packing costs. 
(Amendment 2 to Regulation 148.) 

To check the rising cost of live cat 
tle, a ceiling of 23¢ per Ib. is imposed 
on Grade AA steers and heifers with 
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‘There is just one task before the Ameri- 
can people today and that is to win the 
war, quickly and decisively. 

When peace comes a new and brighter 
world will open up. Many marvelous 
things await the day of Victory; among 
them, the fulfilment of a great dream — 
television in the homes of the nation. 

Farnsworth was a pioneer in television 
research and development. Today our 
laboratories and plants are engaged to 
the very limit of capacity in producin 
fine electronic equipment for our onal 
forces all over the world. 


¢ Manufacturers of Radio and Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft Radio Equipment; the 
Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse, and the Farnsworth Phonograph-Radies 


But progress in television has not halted. 
Out of Farnsworth’s work for the nation 
is rising a surer knowledge of this mirac- 
ulous science; and Farnsworth is bringing 
to its work the experience gained through 
15 long years of research and discovery, 
and 14 years’ precision manufacture of 


the Capehart Phonograph-Radio. 


Consider the part television will play 
in the conversion of our national economy 
from a wartime to a peacetime basis! 
After the war television may duplicate 
the spectacular growth of the automobile 
industry, which did so much to pull 


A symbolic interpretatio 
television science. T} 
transmitter apparatu 
tical images into electron 
The human eye is the 
televised. In the center 
lustration, the patte 
nal representing the ¢ 
actual eye symb 
posed) appears on the 


America out of the depression t] 
lowed World War I. 

Until then, few can enjoy t 
But you can prepare for an eat 
morrow by buying War Bonds m 
Government sth your investment 


you, too, will be building soundly for 


future, when you may want to pul 
a home, a car, a television set. 


n of 


} 
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Meanwhile, watch Farnsworth clos 


It is our pur 


worth shall loom bright and clear up 


the future’s magic screen — teley 


that the name of Far: 


lien te — 
- ager President 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporat 
Fort Wayne, India 
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proportionate tops on other grades, re- 
gardless of previous ceilings under orig- 
inal beef regulations. (Amendment 6; 
Regulation 169.) 

WPB will release 20% of total sal- 
mon pack (March 1-Oct. 31) for civilian 
consumption (about 1,156,000 cases) in 
next few months. Because government 
needs 60% of pack, canners can deliver 
to civilian sodas only after they have 
delivered 60% of be to government. 
(M-86-D.) 

To assure more equitable distribution 
of the pilchard (sardine) catch and to 
rectify the shortage at San Francisco 
canneries, WPB has set up machinery 
to allocate the catch among canners or 
other processors. (Amendment 1 to 
M-206.) 


@ Spices—Announcing ceilings for 45 
imported spices and spice seeds, OPA 
leaves 12 of them at gy levels, 
reduces prices for the other 33 from 1¢ 
to 50¢ a lb. below March levels. All- 
spice, cinnamon, cloves, ginger, nut- 
megs, celery seeds, poppy seeds and 
canary seed are among those covered by 
the regulation. Pepper comes under an- 
other order. (Regulation 231.) 

Specific dollars and cents prices have 
been established for vanilla beans, re- 
ducing March ceilings by about 27%. 
(Amendment 35 to Supplementary 
Regulation 14.) 


@ Cooking Equipment—WPB has placed 
nonelectric cooking pee used in 
restaurants, hotels, and cafeterias under 
strict production and distribution con- 
trol. Manufacturers of some types of 
equipment must cut use of iron and 
steel by 75%, and production of other 
types is completely prohibited. Sales 
of both new and used equipment are 
subject to authorization by WPB and 
will be granted only in the most essen- 
tial cases. (L-182.) 


@ Refrigeration—WPB imposes exten- 
sive new limitations on production of 
air conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment and sales by producers but eases 
regulations on sales by dealers and dis- 
tributors. (Amendment 4 to L-38.) 

High preference ratings for deliveries 
of material needed for emergency re- 
pairs to air conditioning and commer- 
cial refrigeration equipment have been 
extended to Oct. 31. (Amendment 2 to 
P-126.) 


© Dry Batteries—WPB this week com- 
pletely eliminated the production of 
batteries for portable radio sets and cut 
to 35% of last year the number which 
can be made for farm radios. Flashlight 
batteries are cut one-half. Flashlight 
cases have been cut to 2% of what they 
were last year because of the large stocks 
believed outstanding, particularly in con- 
sumers’ hands. WPB gives small battery 
plants the lion’s share of the business 
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BACK IN CIRCULATION 


Uncle Sam’s vaults at West Point 
now are disgorging part of their silver 
hoard for lend-lease to industry, one 
way to replace short metals like 


copper. 


tmitted by this latest order, for the 
arge plants are generally the ones that 
have the large war contracts. (Limita- 
tion Order L-71, amended.) 


© Rubber—Retail price maximums are 
established in dollars and cents at five 
different levels for each item in the new 
Victory line of waterproof rubber foot- 
wear, which by WPB edict contains 
minimum amounts of crude rubber. The 
price level applicable to any given re- 
tailer depends upon his trade classifica- 
tion—whether he secured goods direct 
from a manufacturer or a wholesaler and 
at what discounts. Wholesalers’ prices 
have also been set; manufacturers’ prices 
were fixed earlier. (Maximum Price 
Regulation 222.) 

Materials used in the production of 
synthetic rubber have previously been 
exempted from the General Maximum 
Price Regulation (Amendment 7 to 
Supplementary Regulation 1); now 
OPA has also exempted charges made 
for the service of converting these mate- 
rials supplied by a customer into syn- 
thetic rubber. (Amendment 4 to Re- 
vised Supplementary Regulation 11.) 


e Iron and Steel—Maximum prices for 
reusable iron and steel pipe cut ceiling 
quotations back to levels of Oct. 1-15, 
1941. New ceilings apply to sales to 
consumers. (Regulation 230.) 

Almost 18,000 tons of steel will be 
made available in the next year under 


WPB order which cuts by tw: 

the amount of iron and steel no 

in manufacture of milk cans and 1. jc, 
the number of types of cans fro: }25 
to 17. {M-200.) 


e Exports—To centralize control « ° yn3. 
terials distribution in WPB, deli cries 
of exports have been made subj: + ty 
assignment of preference ratings, to be 
assigned by the Board of Economic 
Warfare. Previously, holders of « ‘port 
licenses were, in certain cases, given 
preference over all others. (Amendment 
to M-148.) 


@ Other Priority Actions—Restrictions 
on the use of chromium chemicals in 
the manufacture of pigments, chromic 
acid, roofing materials, and tanning 
leather have been lifted (M-18-b, te. 
vised). . . . Use of zinc in the manufac. 
ture of closures for glass containers (the 
Mason jar) is forbidden; porcelain sub- 
stitutes with steel rims are expected 
substitutes (Amendment 1 to M-|]-b) 
. . - « Blackplate rejects, which crown 
manufacturers depend on for their sup- 
plies, are subject to quota restrictions of 
M-104, such as those which govern all 
disposition of tinplate, terneplate, and 
blackplate. . . . Producers of iron and 
steel, ferro-alloys, and blast-furnace coke 
get higher priority ratings (AA-2-x on 
metal parts, A-l-a on balance) for te- 
“ye and maintenance supplies for the 
ourth quarter (P-68, amended)... . 
Except i application of the final fabric 
cover, all work on furniture and other 
upholstered household articles contain- 
ing iron and steel, meaning principally 
springs, must cease Nov. 1 (L-135 and 
L-49). ... Deadline on the processing 
of foreign silver has been moved ahead 
from Oct. 1 to Nov. 15, provided the 
silver had already been put into process 
by the earlier date (Amendment 2 to 
M-199). 


e Other Price Actions—To permit re- 
tailers and wholesalers of fall and winte: 
commodities to avoid costly delays in 
determining maximum prices, OPA has 
announced a greater leniency under 
which its simplified pricing formula— 
last year’s regular markup added to this 
year’s cost of goods—may be used 
(Amendment 3 to Price Regulation 
210). . . . Siren blowers, such as those 
used as air raid alert signals, have been 
brought under ceiling prices (Amend- 
ment 24 to Price Regulation 136)... . 
Increases of $7 a ton are allowed on all 
grades of silicomanganese; previous ceil- 
ing of $128 did not cover increased cost 
of production (Amendment 33 to Sup- 
plementary Regulation 14, GMPR). . . . 
Rice millers in determining maximum 
export ey will be allowed to add in 
freight from base point to port of actual 
shipment rather than to nearest port as 
previously required (Amendment | to 
Price Regulation 150). 
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WARTIME JOBS# 


In this war, each one has a job to do. Not just 
those in our armed forces, but every member of 
the family—among metals just as among men. 

In the DURONZE family of alloys—tough, fight- 
ing metals with red-blooded pedigrees—all five 
members have gone to war. Developed and pro- 
duced exclusively in Bridgeport Brass mills, each 
has its own special properties, and each is doing 
an important wartime job...in the hard-fighting 
weapons of warfare, and the hard-working machines 
that produce them. 

What DURONZE alloys can do—to promote bet- 
ter design, increase strength, and lengthen service 


> FAMILY, TOO! 


life—has placed them among the most widely 
sought materials. To far-sighted manufacturers 
and design engineers, these properties of DURONZE 
alloys provide food for thought in post-war plan- 
ning. 

Some of the broader potential uses for DURONZE 
may be suggested by the metaliurgical character- 
istics and typical applications listed below. For full 
details, a new DURONZE booklet is available. 
Write for your copy. There is no obligation. 


“ae BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. © ESTABLISHED 1865 


—Pro- 
DURONZE Ve ich 


vides we 
eat igh- ~strength 
or 
polts, tv 
plane 


cruction: 
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Recovery of 
CATALYST 
speeds production 
of Aviation 
Gasoline 


henhoosnene and re-use of the finely he finely divid— 
ed particles in a fluid catalyst process 
was necessary for the success of an 
expanded aviation gasoline produc- 
tion program. 

With over 35 years’ experience in 
collection of suspended materials trom 
gases and liquids, Western Precipita- 
tion Corporation was called in to 
assist in working out this difficult gas 
cleaning problem and have success- 
fully developed the needed equipment. 


a 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the 
Collection of Suspended Materials from Gases and Liquids 
1025 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
PRECIPITATION COMPANY OF CANADA 
Dominion some Building, Montreal 


How is your filing department 
handling the \. ( 


WPB records must be 
kept TWO YEARS. These 
and other wartime rec- 
ords are snowing under 
many a filing depart- 
ment, possibly yours. 
You simply can’t afford 
steel filing cabinets for 
these papers (and can’t 
get them). Wood files 
also are too expensive. 
Install Oxford Fiber- 
board Files. Inexpensive. 
No shortage. These stur- 
dy filing cases stack and 
interlock in solid banks. 


Orton 


FIBERBOARD FILES 
Write today forcircularand rove: An installation of 
new lower prices. Oxford Fiberboard Files, sav- 


Oxford Filing Supply Co. {08,,P%‘cnergemcy seconds. 
336 Morgan Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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No Crosshaul Ban 


Despite Washington talk, 
the piecemeal pattern of rail 
freight regulation seems likely 
to remain. 


Despite WPB’s directive putting a 

priority on the use of tank cars (BW— 
Oct.3’42,p8), drastic over-all rail freight 
regulations are not in the cards for 
some time to come. Current excitement 
about the elimination of crosshauls on 
an unmerciful scale is premature, may 
be off the beam altogether. Ditto the 
idea of a general priority system for 
the major forms of transportation. 
@ Experts Stumped—The real reason 
WPB and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation can be calm in the midst of 
what superficially looks like a crisis is 
that the railroads have stumped the 
experts. 

Last year transportation specialists 
predicted a zero hour for the rails in 
1942. It didn’t come. In the first six 
months of this year, the railroads hauled 
37% more ton-miles of freight with only 
6% more serviceable equipment units 
than in the comparable 1941 period. 
Now the railroads predict they can han- 
dle a jump of 15% in 1943. 


@ Less Civilian Goods, Too—That | 5% 
incidentally, isn’t all the velvet thot wil] 
accrue to military needs. In the interim 
the production of civilian good: wilj 
keep falling off, which automatically 
makes that much more space available, 

But if the combined 15% |ceway 
plus the dropoff in civilian sh )ping 
prove to be insufficient, the government 
will seek to whittle down three types 
of hauls: (1) the long haul, (2) the 
circuitous haul, and (3) the crosshaul, 

There isn’t much that can be done 
to cut down long hauls, which, as a 
rule, result from the fact that the source 
of supply of a particular comm rdity 
is centered in only one or two regions, 
Unless the product itself is stricken of 
the civilian list, very little saving can 
be effected. A mile here or there is the 
best that can be done. 
@ Matter of Salesmanship—Circuitous 
routing is a cinch, but to some extent 
this offender has already been corrected, 
The practice of shipping. by a round- 
about route is due to railroad salesman- 
ship. Traffic solicitors for the circuitous 
roads told prospective customers they'd 
give better service at no extra cost. Fruit 
growers were particularly susceptible, be- 
cause their product had more time to 
ripen during the extra layover. 

Now, however, the railroads don’t 
have to plug for business, and some 
circuitous hauls have died for want of 


MIXERS IN PAPER 


Metal for packaging specialty food 
items may be lacking, but the De 
Luxe Brands Co., Los Angeles has 
solved the problem of how to wrap 
wet and dry foods together in one 
package. The dry food goes in the 
bottom, and on top there is a wax 


compartment holding the liquids 
that, when added to the dehydrated 
contents, restore the missing essences, 
needed—as the company explains— 
“to give the product a finishing touch 
in both aroma and flavor.” Each pack- 
age makes a pint of mushroom sauce 


twice as much as consumers formerly 
received in the company’s 8-02. can. 
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HERE are all kinds of queer occupational 

complaints. But one of the queerest in this 
war is that of the airplane welder who works 
on aluminum. 
Working long hours in blinding glare, the strain 
on his eyes is so severe that he is afraid to use 
them after work, even to go to the movies! Even 
worse, his working capacity is slowed down be- 
cause he has to operate by feel rather than sight. 
Out at Lockheed, not so long ago, one of 


their scientists decided to lick this problem. 
Ordinary welding goggles wouldn’t do. Com- 
binations of filter glasses were too heavy. So he 
asked Corning to see if they could merge the 
qualities of several filter glasses into one light- 


weight lens. It was no easy assignment, but to- 
day the Lockheed welder is working faster, with 
a new type of lens that lets him see without glare 
—and lets him see movies on his time off! 
This is a good illustration of how quickly 
Corning can call upon its vast reservoir of 
glass-making experience to help the war effort. 
Another just as good is the story of a new san- 
itary, durable glass piping Corning developed 
for the dairy industry to replace metals. 

One of Corning’s most important jobs today is 
to put glass, for which we have in regular 
work over 300 formulae, into jobs that 
glass can do better than scarce materials 
now employed. So even if your problem 


is “different”, even if glass seems ; 
solution, we would still like t 
with you. Cornmy Glass Works, Corning 


LORNING 


—_—§means-— 
Research in Glass 


sales pressure. Where shippers persist 
in old habits, ODT can instruct the rail 
lines to ignore instructions and ship in 
the quickest, most feasible manner. 

e Start from Scratch—Crosshaul elimi- 
nation might produce a considerable 
transportation saving. At the moment 
there are no workable figures on the 
subject, although ODT is trying to set 
up a age, ws in the wilderness by 
analyzing a batch of waybills. 

One school of thought argues that the 
best way to stop crosshauls is to sto 
—— of a lot of civilian goods 

rst. Another contends that there are 

some obvious candidates for elimina- 
tion—such as certain kinds of canned 
goods, beer, and maybe furniture. Still 
a third believes WPB ought to pigeon- 
hole the crosshaul problem until the 
civilian economy (and trademarks) are 
on such wartime footing that nobody 
will get hurt much if the ax falls. 
@ Piecemeal Pattern—What all of this 
portends is that crosshauls will be elim- 
inated piecemeal, sparingly, and maybe 
only after a true war basis is achieved 
in the whole civilian goods field. Such 
is the pattern to date. ‘Two crosshaul 
limitations have been issued thus far— 
one with respect to sugar, the other 
with respect to tracklaying tractor parts 
and repairs. 

In the case of sugar, the nation is di- 

vided into nine zones, and refiners are 
allowed to ship only in nearby areas. 
The order affecting the tractor people is 
less stringent. It merely specifies that 
the manufacturer may ship direct to 
consumer where this saves an intermedi- 
ary haul to the distributor. 
@ Pool Plan Weighed—In the interim, 
oil companies have more or less volun- 
tarily set up a ling arrangement 
where it obviates the shipment of a lot 
of brands through the same territory. 
Into this category also falls a plan 
worked out by the ODT, Assn. of Amer- 
ican Railroads, and car owners to pool 
refrigerator cars and use them as eco- 
nomically as possible. 

Further leeway has been gained by 

use of priorities. But measures in this 
field, too, are specialized, limited. 
Within the past two weeks the first use 
of rail priorities was ordered by ODT 
with respect to tank cars (of which there 
are only 143,000). Hereafter such cars 
theoretically may be used only by pri- 
ority holders. 
@ Lakes Controlled—While such a pref- 
erence system is new to the rails, it’s 
already commonplace on the Great 
Lakes where the pinch on shipping is 
an old story. As things stand now, iron 
ore has first chance at space in Great 
Lakes vessels; coal and coke come next; 
then grain, woodpulp, certain chem- 
icals, and miscellaneous products. ODT 
has indicated that this system will be 
tightened up, and that practically all 
lake vessels of 1,000 tons or more will 
be put directly under ODT’s thumb. 
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More Babies But— 


Population experts warn 
against taking present trend in 
marriage and birth rates too 
seriously; turn is expected. 


Population experts (those who call 

themselves demographers) are warning 
marketing men that the current boom 
in birth and marriage rates (BW—Aug. 
2’41,p34) will soon go into a tailspin. 
Furthermore, the present bulge and the 
predicted trough are sure to pose some 
nice sticklers for economic planners of 
the future. 
e Highest Marriage Rate—As the situa- 
tion shapes up now, the marriage rate 
is highest in the history of our nation. 
The crude index—that is, the rate per 
1,000 persons (the “refined rate” would 
be geared to persons of marriageable 
age)—last year was 12.6. Meantime the 
crude birth rate in 1941 was 20.4—not 
a record, but better than anything since 
1930. Prosperity incited these phe- 
nomena, and the draft helped things 
along (chart above). 

But if and when our armed forces 
grow to 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 men, 
and as our Overseas manpower gets big- 
ger and bigger, the pendulum will swing 
rapidly. Should we lose 500,000 men, 
it would mean that, for the first time 
in U. S. history, the population would 
show an excess of females over males. 
@ What It Would Mean—That would 
almost automatically mean a rise in the 
divorce rate for the blunt reason that 
the male, being in greater demand, 
would be tempted to keep himself in 
circulation. It would also portend an 
upset labor market, what with a grow- 
ing class of spinsters forced to depend 


on nonhome work for livelihood, and 
that in competition with men. 

Demographers envision a_ nation’s 

population as a pyramid. The lowest 
tier is composed of children; the top- 
most stratum thins out into centenari- 
ans. When (as is now the case) there 
is a rapid increase of births, a fluke 
bulge starts at the foot of the pyramid 
and works its way to the top. Barring 
a major disaster, that bulge will reappear 
in the generations directly descendant 
from the fluke category. 
e “Hollow Class”—Similarly, when a 
generation is decimated by war, a nick 
—technically called a “hollow class’— 
appears on the face of the pyramid, 
ey creeps up the entire structure, 
then echoes itself in the offspring gen- 
erations. 

Such wrinkles on the pyramid make 

planning tough for the government as 
well as the business man. The school 
system, by way of example, has to be 
expanded to provide for a fluke bulge, 
only to pee oversize when the suc- 
ceeding “hollow class” comes along. And 
frém a long range point of view, the 
relationship of hollows to bulges can 
be such that increases in population 
either slow down badly or even become 
a minus quantity. 
@ France’s Population—France is already 
in this fix. Experts believe a good case 
can be made for the theory that France 
never recovered — populationwise — from 
the effects of the Napoleonic wars. ‘I‘hat 
turbulent epoch whacked out a huge 
nick which kept rippling through suc- 
ceeding generations. The World War 
hit the fourth descendant generation, 
cutting the groove still deeper. ‘Ihen 
the current war gouged into the doubly- 
nicked fifth generation. 

Quite aside from such an extreme 
example, however, there has been 4 
general slowing down of the natural 
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Suppose Hitler asked for an Armistice November 11th? 


November 11th will be the 24th Anniver- 
sary of the Armistice of the first World 
War. 


It is conceivable that Hitler might ask 
the United States for his kind of an Ar- 
mistice on that day. The idea may sound 
strange, but from Hitler’s point of view 
there are sound strategic reasons for his 
making such an offer on November 11th. 


Hitler’s best chances of winning this 
war, it is plain to see, lie in the near fu- 
ture. Every day, every week, every 
month America’s power is growing, is 
making it harder for Hitler to defeat us 
and our Allies. Better from Hitler’s point 
of view to defeat each of his enemies in- 
dividually. Since he can’t get at the 
United States to deliver a quick military 
knockout, his main hope lies in trying to 
get us out of the war. To do this he must 
attack us on the Psychological Front, 
launch a successful Peace Offensive— 
soon, 


‘In such an assault on our Psychologi- 
cal Front, Hitler would use all the tricks 
in his well-filled bag—would attempt to 
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confuse, browbeat, and discourage Amer- 
icans. He would try to make us distrust 
our government, our military leaders, 
and our Allies. And he would tell us in 
honeyed phrases that he had no interest 
in conquering this country—that he 
wanted us to live our lives in our own 
way without any interference from him. 


With every week that passes, how- 
ever, the readers of LIFE become better 
equipped to recognize such a Fascist 
approach. 


Six years of light on Fascism 


For LIFE has given its readers plenty 
of insight into Nazi methods and the 
meaning of Nazi promises during the six 
years that this great magazine has been 
in existence. LIFE has also given its 
readers a full and faithful record of what 
life under Fascism is really like . . . what 
peace with Hitler would really mean to 
them and their children. 

And LIFE has given its readers an 


honest report of the military situation 
with neither defeatist pessimism nor mis- 


leading optimism, an accurate report of 
our increasing military might. 

Each week LIFE readers (who now 
number more than 23 million civilians 
plus 63% of the men in our armed forces 
increase their understanding of our ene- 
mies, our Allies, and ourselves—the basis 
on which growing national and allied 
unity and a stalwart Psychological Front 
rest. Each week LIFE plays its part in 
strengthening this front. 

We believe that no American who 
reads LIFE each week could give any 
other answer except “‘Go to hell!” if Hit 
ler, in sugar-coated words, were to sug 
gest an Armistice on November 11th. 


“America’s Most Potent 
Editorial Force” 


When strong men go... 


HE young and strong go to 
Tae. Their places in the pro- 
duction ranks dre taken by 
boys, older men or women. Then 
an electric “‘Budgit’ hoist becomes 
of inestimable value. With it any- 
body can lift a part weighing up 
to a ton with almost no effort. 
Perhaps this is a way for you to 
maintain production and. offset 
loss of men. 
‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, §00, 1000 and 2000 
lbs. They are priced from 
#119 up. Hang up, plug 
in, and use. For complete 
information, write for 
Bulletin 348. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box' Cranes, “Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists ond other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 


Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 


BUY more WAR BONDS! 


for example... 


Nails, rivets and screws for 
Gliders are made on equi 
ment used regularly in the 


manufacture of Hassall 
special nails, rivets and 
screws. Thousands of similar 
examples. Catalog free. 


JOHN HASSALL, INC. 
Established 1850 
408 Oakiand Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Hassall 
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rate of population growth in all the 
major nations. The toll of both wars 
and depressions and the traditionally 
diminished fertility of urban dwellers 
are some of the factors entering into 
this complex situation. 
e In Germany—Germany, which moved 
contrary to the trend up to 1940, actu- 
ally isn’t in too sweet a position. The 
rate of increase is now slowing down. In 
the year 1941 alone, the figure (on an 
estimated basis) had dropped to 6.5 to 
the thousand. Furthermore, war losses 
are excluded from these calculations. 
Because the capitalist system has 
flourished most when the world’s popu- 
lation was spectacularly on the upswing 
(doubling itself in the past 100 years), 
the welfare of free enterprise apparently 
has some relationship to population 
trends. Indeed, some economists have 
asserted that no major capitalist system 
would have been possible without a 
tremendous population growth. 
@A Careful Eye—For reasons such as 
this, the Bureau of the Census has been 
keeping an especially careful eye on 
current developments, has time and 
again warned that a fluke bulge can be 
turned into a net loss if succeeded by a 


| severely nicked “hollow class.” 


Said the assistant director, Dr. Philip 


| M. Hauser, last month: “It may be ex- 


pected that, with the increase in the 
size of our expeditionary forces, the 
marriage rate will drop precipitately to 
a point well below that ever before re- 
corded for this country. . . . The re- 
distribution of population within the 
nation effected by the war, involving 
great concentration in specialized war 
production centers, both old and new, 


| and possible shifts in the urban-rural 


and regional distribution of the popula- 
tion, may also create problems which, 
depending on the directness and sound- 
ness of future national policy, may per- 
sist for some time in the future.” 


CHRISTMAS SALES NOW 


“Christmas in October” is the mer- 
chandising idea which currently is pay- 
ing out for the Knox Dry Goods Co., 
department store in Knoxville. And the 
promotion wasn’t just something that 
signified the early opening of a toyland. 
It was a storewide December-in-October 
merchandise drive, with white-bearded 
Santa Clauses, Christmas counter dis- 
play cards, Christmas window a 
and Christmas packaging materials. A 
phonograph played “Jingle Bells” and 
other Yule songs. 

The first ad under “Christmas in 
October” heading explained: “Knox 
Dry Goods Co. realizes the necessity of 
early shopping . . . Our stocks of Christ- 
mas sestiandice and our services for 
mailing, wrapping and delivering, in fact 
all services for holiday shopping are now 
thoroughly complete.” That ad appeared 
Sept. 30. 


Plane Paper 


Published for workers jp 
Southern California factories 
Los Angeles Aircraft Times finds 
market in “city within a city” 


Two years. ago, Los Angeles began 
to notice that there were a lot of ney 
people in town. Not tourists, not Oakies, 
not retired couples, but youngsters com. 
ing to work in the aircraft factories, 

In North Hollywood, these people 
were noticed by Clinton D. McKinnon, 
president of the San Fernando Valle 
Times. He also noticed that they hag 
no newspaper in which they could be 
interested, because they lived a life of 
their own, reading the papers from back 
home, not certain that they would sta 
However, these people were much inter. 
ested in their industry and their job; 
e@ Ten - Million - Dollar Market — So }, 
started the weekly Los Angeles Aircratt 
Times, which last week claimed more 
than 80,000 circulation. Now he has 
launched another similar paper, the 
Long Beach Shipyard Times, and the 
two papers together boast that thei 
war-worker readers draw down better 
than ten million dollars a weck. 

The Aircraft Times, circulated free 


c 


Everybody's doing it now... 


© An tt Americne Comme fe teen 


ee 
STYLE-SETTER 


No longer will the quaint but pleasant 
custom of rushing the growler be te 
stricted to the boys on the other side 
of the tracks—not if the advertising 
agency that handles the Ruppert beet 
account is successful in popularizing 
bucket beer. To keep the bottled beet 
dealers happy, the copy carries a plug 
for quart-size bottles, too. 
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The business of the United States 
was once conducted from small 
seaports, villages and trading 
posts. Many grew to great size 
and importance. Among these, 
on the seaboards were, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more,San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle. On the Lakes, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Duluth. On the Rivers, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Memphis, 


New Orleans, St. Louis. 


Every one of these great river 
cities owes at least part of its 
growth to River Transportation. 
Many new industries are build- 
ing on the inland rivers. One of 


these days imposing cities will 


grow up around these great in- 
dustries. Cities thrive and grow 


large on water. 


Those who are responsible for 
the location of new industrial 
plants today realize the advan- 
tages which accrue to River 
Towns. They are aware of speed, 
the economy and the dependa- 
bility of River Transportation as it 
exists today. The war will end one 
day and the survival in com- 
petitive markets will again be 
the ultimate aim of business. 
This explains the high percent- 
age of new plants which are so 
located as to have access to the 
service which handled 100,000,000 
tons of freight in 1941 and will 


surpass this huge figure in 1942. 


AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., PITTSBURGH. PA. 


—————— 


UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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BOARDWALK PX 


When the Army moved in on At- 
lantic City, so did Gimbel Brothers 
of Philadelphia. Probably the neat 


white cottage at the corner of Texas 
Ave. and the Boardwalk bears no out- 
ward resemblance to any other post 
exchange, but its shelf stock consists 
of everything from strictly regulation 


needs to strictly nonregulatio: Juxyr 
items like portable radios. Siles per 
sonnel familiar with Army reg: ilation 
and requirements was brouglit from | 
the Philadelphia store. 


like a shopping guide, now reaches eight 
different assembly plants and extends 
into the parts industry in smaller fac- 
tories all around Los Angeles. It aver- 
ages between 16 and 20 pages in size, 
most of them featuring news about the 
readers’ vocational “town,” that peculiar 
city within a city, not obtainable else- 
where. For example, when the draft de- 
ferments in the aircraft industry were 
announced in Washington, Los Angeles 
newspapers carried general lists, but the 
Aircraft ‘Times paper, through an alert 
Washington service, scooped the town 
with complete lists. ‘This was its out- 
standing news feature this year. 

@ Even a Woman’s Page—The Times 
keeps close track of technical plane de- 
velopments, especially those bearing on 
postwar jobs. It runs a column designed 
to help people from different states lo- 
cate each other. It is strong on woman’s 
page stuff for aircraft wives, gets per- 
sonality items from the factories through 
paid correspondents, carries a page or 
two of classified advertising, publishes 
four different editions, with local news 
for the workers in different factories. 

One reason for starting the Aircraft 
Times lay in the policy pursued by local 
suburban papers of refusing advertising 
from Los Angeles stores, a policy de- 
signed to protect the interests of local 
merchants. ‘The Times takes such adver- 
tising. Coolly received at first, it now 
carries business from practically all of 
the big stores. A recent issue contained 
advertising from such stores as the May 
Co., Desmond’s, Barker Bros., Eastern 
Columbia, Mullen & Bluett. Even 
churches advertise. 

Most of the apparel ads are for work- 
ing clothes, but clothes for after hours 
are also featured, including furs, play 
clothes, and cocktail or dinner dresses. 
e@ Parts Factories, Too—Dated Thurs- 
day, the Times is distributed at the 
factory gates beginning with the work- 
ers who go on shift at midnight Wed- 
nesday. Aircraft parts factories with 
smaller forces and scattered plants send 
heir own employees for copies. 
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Add Best Sellers 


Technical books go to town 
on war-created demand, which 
is reflected in new outlets as 
well as the traditional ones. 


“Books are weapons.” 

This slogan, used by the book trade 

in promotion of such works as “Berlin 
Diary” and “You Can’t Do Business 
With Hitler,” might be applied with 
more logic to the technical books which 
put the know-how behind guns and 
planes. But technical book sales are 
breaking records without pushing. 
e Gains Continue—W ith total book pro- 
duction off 14% in the first 8 months 
of this year, as shown by Publisher's 
Weekly in its monthly index, technical 
book publication has jumped 5%. 

Figures for August are even more 
- scone revealing a 16% rise over 
the same month of last year for tech- 
nical books, while all books fell off 18%. 
This upswing can be discounted some 
to allow for publishers who did not 
know what was coming this year in time 
to follow the normal pattern (keyed to 
September college openings) of a pro- 
duction peak in April and May, with a 
lesser peak in August. 
e@Jt Happened in 38 Days—For in- 
stance, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration didn’t reveal until July the de- 
mand for texts for its new nation-wide 
high school training program. But it 
got them Aug. 28, thanks to a war pro- 
duction job by the Macmillan Co., 
which left the industry somewhat 
breathless. In 38 days some 6,000 
pages of manuscript were turned into 
the 18 volumes of the new Air Age Edu- 
cation Series. 

Uncle Sam’s biggest gift to the tech- 
nical book industry is the Engineering 
Science Management , War Training 
program. Administered by college pro- 
fessors under federal appropriation and 


eee 


staffed by engineers and technicians ; pe 
industry, ESMWT = has trained mor Fe 
than half a million men and women in ‘ 
the drive to upgrade American indus 

trial workers. 

@ Concentrated Sales Areas—Recori. ' 
breaking Freshmen enrollments in uni. 
versity engineering courses, expanded 


employee education by private business \ 
(particularly in the aircraft industry), 
and Army and Navy training school; ' 
all provide concentrated areas for tech- 


nical book scales. The Signal Corps 
preinduction course for civilians, for 
example, probably will account for the 
sale of 100,000 copies of “Elements of 
Electricity” and “Principles of Radio” 
(John Wiley and Sons). 

Popular demand is reflected in de- 

partment store bookshops, where sig- 
nificant shelf space has been given over 
to works on radio and communications, 
aviation, mathematics, the metal indus- 
tries, and production control. Until 
this year, not more than half a dozen 
such bookstores even pretended to have 
a technical department. 
@ Macy’s Experience—In New York 
City, R. H. Macy & Co., one of the 
exceptions, reports that its book de- 
partment now handles 2,000 to 3.000 
business and technical titles and is doing 
five times as much business as in prewat 
years. 

General bookstores, too, find the 
drop in lines such as travel and fiction 
partly offset by less glamorous volumes 
for education of industry and the armed 
forces. But this distribution is but 4 
drop in the bucket of total techmical 
book sales, still largely accounted for 
by school and college bookshops and 
the mail order method. 

Titles like “Airplane Maintenance 
and “Microwave Transmission” have yet 
to crash best-seller lists, but Chicago 
Daily News recognized increasing popt- t 
larity of “war production” works this 
month by din a midweckly tech- 
nical book review column. 

e Without Price Ceilings—Cost of 
bookmaking, like costs of every! ing 
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PRODUCING FOR WAR-PLA 


At One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, 


Mass., skilled chemists and engineers are 


developing new materials and new tech- I ‘ er “ is in the 


niques in response to our country’s urgeft war. By new dev 3 pwe are dis- 
need for new weapons and equi ... co! he way t ter future. The 
for war. 4 accumulat : e@ we are gaining 

When peace comes, these new plastics e ry én many new fields 
materials and new manufactur fe slices fomorrow. ONE PLASTICS 


niques will be ready to help « ; \' 3, lu , Pittsfield, Mass. Section B-10. 
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ENERA ELECTRIC 
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VALUABLE INFORMATION 
about Hollow-core Plywood 
for AIRCRAFT BUILDERS 


By utilizing the practical and use- 
tested New Londoner Hollow-core 
construction, aircraft builders may 
avoid delays due to raw material 
shortage. Panels built with this con- 
struction have great structural strength 
and the additional advantage of less 
weight than any panel of similar di- 
mensions.Comparative tests show New 
Londoner Hollow-core panels to be 
lighter than a balsa wood cored panel. 

This hollow-core development 
has been used successfully in New 
Londoner Hollow-core Flush Doors 
and has been adapted for construc- 
tion of navigator’s tables, chart tables 


and aircraft floor boards. 


A comprehensive report covering the New 
Londoner Hollow-core is available to re- 
sponsible aircraft executives. Address 
your request to American Plywood Cor- 
poration, New London, Wisconsin. 


PATENT 
Ne, 2272227 


else, continue to rise, but the trade finds 
comfort in_ its exemption from price 
ceilings. Leading technical publishers— 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., D. Van Nost- 
rand, Wiley—are less worried about any- 
thing so remote as a coming paper 
shortage than about a more imminent 
stalemate that is threatened by an in- 
creasing scarcity of authors. 

These so-called war books are more 

properly the technological literature of 
peace. They cannot be turned out by 
such run-of-the-mill authors as might 
turn out an average popular war book 
at a publisher’s bidding. Instead, quali- 
fied specialists are required, and qualified 
specialists are being kept busier and 
busier in industry, the services, and the 
very research which will be material for 
new books when the war emergency is 
over. 
@ New Books and Old Standbys—This 
want, however, has not yet been felt. 
McGraw Hill published 25 new books 
on aircraft in 1942 as compared with 4 
in 1941, none in 1940. (Increases in 
other fields are less dramatic, the num- 
ber of aviation titles being swelled by 
new material pouring in from aircraft 
factories, particularly Douglas.) Publish- 
ers find reassuring, too, increasing de- 
mand for revised editions of old stand- 
bys. 

“American Machinist’s Handbook,” 
war baby of the last conflict, now sells 
as many copies (5,000) in a month as 


SYSTEM OF PLANT PROTECTION 


@ With the installation of A.A.I. Automatic Alarms . . . used in 
connection with standard, high wire, industrial guard fences . . . sabotage, 
espionage and theft are immediately eliminated as a threat to production 
schedules. Operating on the principle of sound detection, Automatic Alarm 
Systems “hear” any attempt to cut through, climb over or under fences so 
equipped, and automatically give instant warning of danger and direct 
guards to the actual zone of disturbance. A.A.I. Automatic Alarms may be 
employed with only a “handful” of men for the successful safeguarding of 
vital properties and plants. The amazing sensitivity and efficiency of this 
sound method of protection, together with relatively low cost and ease of 
installation, warrant its use by every important industry. 


Write for Ky 
Literature = 


AUTOMATE! 


835 Market Street 
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it did in a normal year. In the an, 
field it is outsold (20,000 a mon:)) } 
“Shop Theory,” which McGraw {jij 
took over from the Henry Ford trade 
schools. 

Wiley best-sellers, “Mathemat::s fo; 


Technical and Vocational Schoo}. ang 
“Electrical Engineer’s Handbook © ar 
running 33% and 42% over las! year. 
when they showed similar inc case 
over 1940. 


© For Seafarers—Cashing in on the tech. 
nical book boom in a single field |s the 
Cornell Maritime Press, whose founde; 
stumbled into the publishing busines 
in 1937 with “American Seaman's 
Manual,” written for the seamen wh 
told him existing marine technica! book: 
just weren’t in their language. Since 
then, the Cornell Press has published 
books covering marine of em ture, 
code signals, marine electricity, stowage, 
navigation, shipfitting, and ship's cook. 
ing. Manuals have sold 50,000; a chart 
guide to flags, pennants, and othe: 
visual signals which a ship displays has 
sold 12,000. 

Aside from direct sales to government 
bureaus, the Marine Press utilizes un- 
usual distribution methods. A bar in 
Jersey where tankermen hang out aver- 
ages $200 worth of books a month, and 
waterfront cigar and hardware stores 
constitute important outlets. 


PUSH FOR RAISINS 


The arrangement whereby the H1. J. 
Heinz Co. will handle domestic sales 
of all raisins produced by the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers Association (“Have You 
Had Your Iron Today?’’) of Fresn 
Calif., pleased both parties because (| 
it gives the Heinz selling organization 
(faced, like all food firms, with predict 
able restrictions on products) a new, 1 
liable item to sell, and (2) it relieves 
Sun-Maid of a heavy marketing burden. 
placing behind Sun-Maid products an 
experienced, aggressive sales setup. The 
big raisin growers’ cooperative now wil 
concentrate on increasingly _ pressing 
problems of growers. 
e Contracts Undisturbed—J. M. Lcslic, 
Sun-Maid president, explained that cu 
rent crop contracts with members wont 
be affected by the new arrangement, anc 
there'll be no change in handling ot 
exports or sales to the government for 
lend-lease or the armed forces. 

About a year ago, Sun-Maid began 

marketing l¢ packages of raisins 1” ail 
effort to stage a comeback after its fam 
iar 5¢ package became engulfed in 4 
flood of competitive products on the 
nation’s candy and grocery countc! 
@ Small Packages Out—Due to heavy 
government demand for raisins, both 
the l¢ and 5¢ packages have had to be 
discontinued. However, _ larger-sized 
packages, which always have constitute 
the bulk of raisin sales, have continued 
to move on the grocers’ shelves. 
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HO PAYS THE PRICE OF NEGLECTED VALVES? 


When valves fail through neglect, 
when plants slow down while repairs 
are made, when production of ur- 
gently needed war material is stalled 
—who pays the price? 

It may be charged up to mainten- 
ance expense, but that doesn’t com- 
plete the accounting. The real price 
is beyond computing. 

It is paid in blood and suffering by 
brave men to whom that lost produc- 
tion might have meant a fair fighting 
chance. 

In peacetime, valve conservation 
was good practice—it lowered costs. 
Now, it is the inexorable obligation 
of management to our fighting men, 
—to keep valves operating efficient- 
ly, to keep plants running full time. 
For valves control all fluids that flow 
through the arteries of every plant, 
every refinery, every ship. A turn of 
a valve gives life to the infinitely 
complex industrial giant that bears 
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the burden of America’s war effort. 

All valve metals are precious today 
—a further reason for conservation. 
A large number of valve types are 
restricted to the most essential war 
uses, and many of the valves now 
in service must be made to last for 
the duration. 

Avoid valve trouble before it starts 
... by regular, systematic inspec- 
tion... by replacement of worn 
parts in time to prevent failure and 
keep valves from destroying them- 
selves. Instruct new maintenance 


workers thoroughly. Select valves 
for new construction carefully, install 
them properly. 

Jenkins engineers are ready to as- 
sist any management in developing a 
practical program of effective valve 
conservation. 


Army-Navy “‘E’”’ Pennant, ~~ 
awarded to Jenkins Bros. reape <@e 
for high achievement in “JENKINS 
the production of war at 
equipment. Ge st 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Bridgeport Conn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Houston, Texas; 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal; London, England, 


plant service... 


JENKINS VALVES 


For every industrial, engineering, marine and power 


in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 
Corrosion-Resisting Alloys ...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


One of ao series of aodver- 
SP Sennen showing how 
BATTERY INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS ° 
ore speeding wor production by ° ° 
handling materials efficiently. @ @ @ Efficient handling of 


scrap in today’s war industries is a job that is 
much more important than in peace time. 


Not only must it be gotten out of the way promptly so that its 
accumulation will not interfere with production, but in the interest of 
conservation, it must also be saved and classified for re-use. 


Illustrated above is one of the ways battery industrial trucks are 
helping to get this important job done with a minimum of lost motion, 
and without requiring skilled machine operators to waste their time 
doing ordinary handling work. 


To meet changing production demands, new machines may have to 
be installed or present machines re-located but as long as standard 
aisles are maintained they can be immediately provided with the 
same chip-collection service. Suitable floors and clearances are the 
only requirements. 


This is the kind of handling efficiency that speeds war production today 
and will cut costs during tomorrow’s battle for peace-time markets. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


208 SO. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS — TRUCK MANUFACTURERS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE; 
BATTERIES: EDISON, EXIDE AND PHILCO; BATTERY CHARGING EQUIPMENT: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS ANS HERINER. 


Ea | like to travel, too 


If you are getting ready to swap your address for a new one, 
be sure Business Week (that’s me) comes along. 


I start out from Albany, N. Y, every week and I can trail 
you to your new spot just as easy as I’ve been making the 
old one. And I'll like it, too. 


All you have to do is give me orders . . . like this: 


te ee 7 


Circulation Dept., Business Week, 330 W. 42nd S?., Mew York City 


Please change my address: NAME 


OLD ADDRESS.. 


COT Ioannis asc cs cess peninsncsenepresvasans : 
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PRODUCTION 
Steel for Building 


Since construction engi. 
neers have largely finished wa, 
plant job, they must now con. 
vert. Postwar prospects bright. 


More like a seminar in constriction 
engineering and technology than « trade 
association convention was the mecting 
a week ago in Colorado Springs of the 
American Institute of Steel Construc. 
tion. ‘There weren't any steel compan 
salesmen there to try to sell to the sted 
builders for the very simple reason that 
there is virtually no free steel to sell and 
the builders are limited in their cop. 
struction work almost exclusively to 
those projects sanctioned by the gov. 
ernment. 

e Figures Show the Trend—Statistic: 
document the changing times. hiv 
years ago 26% of A.I.S.C. work was on 
government bridges, 2% on engincer- 
ing projects, and 12% on government 
buildings. In the first seven months of 
1942, bridges diminished to 2.2%, en- 
gineering projects shrank to 0.4%, while 
the government buildings  categon 
mushroomed to 79.1%. In addition, 
another 9.4% of A.I.S.C. sales went 
for private industrial buildings, almost 
all of them in war industries, and of the 
small jobs (those using less than 50 tons 
of steel) which accounted for 8.1°% of 
sales, it is assumed in the absence of 
any detailed breakdown that the 
majority was also financed on govern- 
ment money. Thus, something in ex- 
cess of 95% of all steel construction 
this year has been for government a 
count, directly or indirectly. 

Another measure of the impact of 
government operations on steel con- 
struction is to be found in the growing 
size of the individual job. Five years 
agp, the really big jobs—those over 10; 
000 tons—accounted for only 10% of 
total A.I.S.C. steel consumption; in the 
first seven months of this year, that per- 
centage has been increased to 15.6’ 
The percentage of jobs in the 1,000-to- 
10,000-ton class has shown an cvcn 
more marked increase—from 33° in 
1937 to 49.8% currently. 

e Brakes on Consumption—But big jobs 
don’t necessarily mean a big total of 
jobs. In total steel consumption, the 
measure of the industry’s health, the 
steel builders aren’t expecting to <o 
better than equal last year’s figure of 
2,296,954 tons consumed-—still a long 
way from 1929’s record figure of 3,5° 
825 tons. (For the first seven months 
the figure stood at 1,436,000 tons.) 


Even in reaching last year’s figure, te 
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industry expects to use about a million 
tons in the production of goods not 
normally in its line—subassemblies for 
«mall naval craft, instruments, and other 
ordnance items to which the industry 
has been converted. 


Having largely completed its big 


plant-building assignment, the industry 
jas been faced with an ever increasing 
curtailment in the use of steel for con- 
struction. It can only hope it has hit 
rock bottom. It was wy some en- 
couragement in this belief by word to 
the convention from Stacy May, WPB 
planning authority, that steel construc- 
tion in 1943 would stay at a level of 
},250,000 tons, approximately the total 
figure expected this year. 

e Postwar Prospects Bright—Reasonably 
comforted about prospects for the dur- 
ation of the war, the steel constructors 
are also undisturbed about postwar pros- 
pects. W. W. Smith, metallurgical re- 
search specialist of Inland Steel Co., 


Chicago, told the A.I.S.C. members | 


they had less to fear from competing 
materials than other divisions of the 


steel industry. Tin-can makers he | 


thought, would find it difficult to rewin 
markets from paper and glass and plas- 
tic containers; makers of light and mov- 
able equipment, where weight counts, 
would meet an increasing challenge 
from war-stimulated aluminum, mag- 
nesium, and plastics. 

But as for heavy construction, he dis- 
counted wood as a permanent rival of 
steel, arguing that it is more difficult to 
handle, will cost more than steel, will 
grow scarcer and more expensive as 
forests are chewed up. Aluminum, he 
admitted, might challenge steel for a 
share of the construction market, es- 
pecially if the government tries to keep 
employed the great sources of cheap 
water power now being built to turn 
out aluminum. Welding of structural 
aluminum might increase its challenge, 
Mr. Smith said, although he pointed 
out that as an offset to this lean-alloy, 
high tensile steels would permit much 
more economical use of building steel 
so far as weight is concerned. 

* Roadbuilding Boom—Paul Gillespie, 
manager of Judson Pacific Co., San 
Francisco, enumerated postwar backlogs. 
These include finishing the Pan-Ameri- 
can and Alaskan highways from Panama 
to the Bering Sea, plus two or three 


supethighways like the Pennsylvania | 


Tumpike (page 40) which were in pros- 
pect at the outbreak of the war. In ad- 


dition the existing highway systems will 


have to be raised to new standards. 


¢ Bottleneck on Bars—Robert A. Marble | 


of WPB’s iron and steel section ac- 
knowledged that the worst situation in 
steel construction is represented by war 
jobs, 75% to 95% complete, on which 
contractors even with AA3 ratings can’t 
get small quantities of bars or small 
shapes to finish up. Bars, he said, are 


(Portrait... 
OF A PUZZLED MIND! 


“Government inspectors...payroll records behind... government 
inspectors... fines to pay. Why can’t we keep up with the parade?” 


You drive out all such worries when you install a Todd Form-Master! 
This unique payroll posting device leaves nothing to be done later on. 
Check stub, payroll sheet and individual earnings record—all three are 
posted by hand at the same time. One swift operation completes the work. 

When inspectors drop in, or reports are called for, the facts you need 
are ready and waiting. Form-Master will save you many man-hours 
because it cuts posting time in half. Since there is no extra copying, 
errors are avoided; checking and proving are speeded up. 

Expensive to install? That's the pleasant surprise. Todd Form-Master 
system requires no costly outlay for equipment—no specially trained 
operators. 

No matter how few or how many employees you may have, Form- 
Master can meet your changing payroll problems— flexibly! Write 


for folder. 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send information showing how Form- 


Master speeds Government reports, cuts pay- 
roll posting time and increases accuracy. 
Company name 
Address 
City. 
ROCHESTER & NEW YORK By. a Toe 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES BW-10-10-42 


the toughest present bottleneck. I 
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Aircrafters Unite 


Eastern concerns form 
council similar to that on West 
Coast, hoping to lick problems 
through mutual assistance. 


Over the weekend, eight eastern air- 

craft manufacturers, all of them prime 
contractors, perfected the organization 
of their new nonprofit Aircraft War 
Production Council, Inc., East Coast, 
elected directors and officers, prepared to 
emulate the record of the Aircraft War 
Production Council, West Coast, or- 
ganized last April (BW—Apr.11’42,p35) 
to expedite plane production. ‘Tempo- 
rary he adquarters are already operating 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
e@ Member Companies—The cooperat- 
ing companies and their heads, who will 
act as council directors, are: Aviation 
Corp., Victor Emanuel; Bell Aircraft, 
L. D. Bell; Brewster Aeronautical, C. A. 
Van Dusen; Curtiss-Wright, G. W. 
Vaughan; Fairchild, J. C. Ward, Jr.; 
General Motors’ Eastern Aircraft Divi- 
sion, L. C. Goad; Martin, Glenn L. 
Martin; Republic Aviation, R. S$. Da- 
mon. Council officers, to be changed 
every three months, are Mr. Vaughan, 
president, and Mr. Martin, vice presi- 
dent. (Mr. Martin will become presi- 
dent automatically at the turn of the 
year.) All companies will maintain their 
individual identities. 

Plans call for functional committees 

to specialize on problems of engineer- 
ing, materials, production, transporta- 
tion, training, plant protection, hous- 
ing, and whatever—each to be com- 
posed of eight technical men from the 
eight member outfits and as many qual- 
ified alternates to step in when princi- 
pals cannot be on the job. Council 
directors will meet at least once a 
month at the various plants to deter- 
mine policies. 
@ Pledge to Nelson—Major policy thus 
far established is embodied in a wire 
to Donald Nelson: “The undersigned 
members of the newly organized Air- 
craft War Production Council, | Inc., 
East Coast, today pledged themselves 
to work as a team to coordinate their 
efforts through the medium of this asso- 
ciation and to help produce within the 
shortest time possible the quantities of 
warplanes required to meet the govern- 
ment’s program.” 

Not included, but implicit in the 
telegram, is a determination, voiced by 
President Vaughan, to instruct mem- 
bers of the functional committee ‘“‘to 
freely exchange information which will 
expedite the warplane production of 
these companies which receive it,” and 
even to lend machines, materials, engi- 
necring drawings, and technical assist- 
ance as need may arise, It is definitely 
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Counting on exchange of ideas, re- 


search, processes, and engineering 
brains to speed production of planes, 
heads of eight eastern aircraft plants 
launched the Aircraft War Produc- 
tion Council, Inc., East Coast. Or- 
ganizers are (seated, left to right) 
Glenn L. Martin of Martin (council 


vice president), G. W. Vaughan of 
Curtiss-Wright (council president), 
Victor Emanuel of Aviation Corp; 
(standing) O. L. Woodson of Bell, 
R.S. Damon of Republic, ]. C. Ward, 
Jr. of Fairchild, L. C. Goad of Gen- 
eral Motors’ Eastern Aircraft Diy, 
George Chapline of Brewster. 


not anticipated that factory workers 
shall ever be “placed on loan,” but 
engineering experts in various lines can 
just as well keep their suitcases packed 
and ready to take up their specialties 
canny in other plants. 

© Geograph ical Group—So sure are the 
prime movers in the eastern council 
that engineers will be shunted around 
pretty frequently that they have tried 
to keep the member group compact and 
almost within commuting distance of 
each other. That is the basic reason 
why Beech, Cessna, Ford, and other 
middle-western aircraft manufacturers 
are not coming in on the plan. United 
Aircraft and Grumman, both of them 
prominent eastern manufacturers, seem 
to prefer to operate as benign lone 
wolves but will cooperate with the 
council “whenever and wherever pos- 
sible.” 

Eastern manufacturers of aircraft ac- 
cessories (instruments, engines, radio 
equipment, etc.) have not yet been in- 
vited to join the council but probably 
will be just as soon as some major prob- 
lems in the engineering and manufac- 
ture of air frames (fuselages, wings, 
etc.) can be ironed out. 

@ West Coast Results—Both the future 
of the council and the compass of its 
work can be gaged from the first semi- 
annual report of the West Coast coun- 
cil, just made public. This group, made 
up of Consolidated, Douglas, Lockheed, 
North American, Northrop, Ryan, Vega, 


and Vultee, has made “4,151 exchanges 
of materiel” during the six-month pe- 
riod and “more than 1,000’ inter- 
changes of reports on engineering sub- 
jects. 

Each western manufacturer exchanged 
listings of production machinery with 
the other, resulting in frequent inter- 
changes of machinery on the basis of 
“greatest need” to overcome particular 
production delays. Donald Douglas 
(who has been president of the westem 
council for three months and now te- 
linquishes the chair to Harry W ood 
head, president of Consolidated) tell 
of how one company needed a roe 
shear immediately, would in the normal 
course have had to wait eight months 
for delivery. 

@ Located in Short Order—A member 
of the subcommittee on idle equipment 
located a brand new rotary « Wd still 

in the crate, about to be erected in a 
plant that could get along without i it 
for a number of months, arranged f 

its purchase, transhipment, and crec 

tion. 

“That,” says Mr. Douglas, “is how 
the close cooperation of the aircraft 
manufacturers on the West Coast 1 
speeding up the war effort in a rea! and 
vital fashion . . . The phrase, ‘trade 
secret,’ has been banished for the dura- 
tion.” The West Coasters feel | they 
have given their eastern colleagues 
something in the way of a recor 0 
shoot at. 
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Paint Stands Guard 24 Hours a Day 


Pittsburgh 
Technicians Can Help You Develop Better Paint Protection For Your Products 


Whether You’re Manufacturing Armaments For Land, Sea or Air Duty... 


goer around the clock, day after day, 
under every condition of climate, 
Pittsburgh Paints are helping Industry 
protect the things America needs to win 
the war! 


For the technical staff of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company is playing a role 
of extreme importance in formulating 
and producing better paint protection 
for the arms and military supplies of 
the nation. 


In order to give this service widest use- 
fulness, Pittsburgh always has available 
highly-trained men to work closely in 


the field with your engineers to develop 
the right protective finishes. These pro- 
cess finishes, designed for use on land, 
sea and in the air, meet extreme condi- 
tions of service and climate. 


There are paints to resist acids and 
gases. Paints to withstand ice, sleet, salt 
air, sandstorms, tropic heat or Arctic 
cold. Paints for seaplanes or submarines 
—typewriters or trucks—battleships or 
bulldozers. 


For more than 86 years, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company has been making 
superior finishes. It has not only led the 


way in constantly improving quality but 
in materially reducing finishing costs 


Naturally, this wealth of experience and 
close association with thousands of lead 
ing companies in every kind of finishing 
work, qualifies the Pittsburgh Plat 
Glass Company to render valuabl: 
advice to any user of industrial paints. A 
Pittsburgh representative will gladly call 
at your convenience for a consultation 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Industrial Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N.J.; Houston 
Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; Portland, Ore 
The Thresher Varnish Company, Dayton, Ohio 


_ PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH 


Tudusteial Sinistees 


STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 


Make Up-Special Machines at a 
<” Fraction of Former Cost! 


LERT production men in thousands of shops are solving the 
problem of making up special machines quickly and eco- 
nomically by using Delta drill press heads. 


These drill press heads can be purchased separately—assembled 
in the combination that best meets your special needs—and used 
in many positions, vertical, horizontal or at any angle. 


Such special machines speed up output, cut costs and release 


more versatile and costly machines for other work. The illustra- 


Books checked will be 
mailed free on any re- 
quest addressed on 
business stationery. 
Write to The Delta 
Mfg.Co., 971E. Vienna 
Ave.,Milwaukee, Wis. 


[_] Detta Catalog 


mot t otter ee K-85 


“How to Increase 
Production”— 
owing many a 

cost-cutting installa- 
tions of Delta machines. 
“New Wings for 

Production’’— 
story of how the avia- 
tion industry has util- 
ized Delta machines. 


(Jin fraustry"— 


reprint of magazine 
article on low-cost ma- 
chines in industry. 

“Tooli re 


showing latest 
adaptations of Delta 
machines for special 
needs of industry. 


tion above shows a Delta drill press head used in making a special 
radial type machine at the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 


Other Delta low-cost high quality machines—cut-off machines, 
abrasive finishing machines, circular saws, shapers—also lend 
themselves to economical special machine set-ups. Every man con- 
cerned with increasing production and reducing costs—should 
get the full story of these flexible, adaptable machine tools. 


SEND FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS -: 


Ne ee ee ee ee ee 


World's largest manufacturers of low-cost, high quality drill presses 


* grinders e abrasive finishing machines e cut-off machines e circular 
saws e band saws « scroll saws e lathes e jointers e shapers 
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‘NEW PRODUCTS 


Multiple Recorder 


L. B. Evleth, vice-president . 1d 
| eral manager of Brown Instru: cnt 
(subsidiary of Minneapolis-}} we 
Regulator Co.), Wayne & Roberts Aye 
Philadelphia, describes the ope: ition 
the new Brown Flight Recorder , 
Lieut. W. C. Clay, U.S.N. Sh 


in the open position, it is a suitcase. 
size electronic instrument capable 
recording temperature and __ pressure 


| changes at 144 different locations on ; 


plane, at the rate of 144 readings ever 
three or four minutes. 

As used in flight-testing four-engined 
bombers, it will record automatically the 
temperatures of all 72 cylinders of the 
four engines, changing temperatures ot 
the carburetors, exhausts, and fuel lines, 
and the pressures on wing struts, bulk- 


| heads, and tail surfaces, doing more ac- 


curately the work formerly done by 


| three or four test engineers. As used 
| in single-seater pursuit planes, it records 


similar information without diverting 
the attention of the pilot from his 
flying. As it will almost certainly be 
used after the war in industry, the multi- 


| ple instrument will make possible the 


centralized recording and automatic con- 
trol of 144 diverse operations which 
may be dependent upon the precise 
determination of temperature or pres- 
sure or both. 


One-Control Welder 


Designed to increase the efficiency 
and step up the speed of welding 
heavier, thicker metals, the new Allis- 
Chalmers Alternating Current Welder 
is built without plugs, taps, or switches 
by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Instead, it has a single, manual 
control wheel which covers the entire 
range of current setting from 35 to 250 
amperes. Voltages are taken care of 
automatically by a new circuit wherein 
the transformer and the reactor are built 
as an integral unit. Size is reduced, 
eficiency increased. Other new a-. 


welding units are available in capaci- 
g | 


ties up to 600 amperes. 
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rotective Garments 


According to the U. S. Public Health | 
-rvice, industrial dermatitis (or skin | 
ofection caused by contact with various | 
sritating substances like acids, solvents, 
Js, metals, TNT) accounts directly 
or 70% of current industrial lost-time 
claims and more or less incapacitates 
fve industrial workers out of every 100. | 
Jo prevent as many of ‘such disabilities | 
3: possible, Don-Ed Fabrics, Inc., 989 | 
sixth Ave., New York, is introducing a | 
new line of Durma-Gard Protective Gar- | 
ments (aprons, overalls, coveralls, arm- | 
jets) made of a light, strong base fabric | 
and treated with a special plastic. Stand- | 
ad sizes range from 36 to 44. Any | 
of the garments can be flame-proofed 
on special order. 


Superfinisher 


The new Fowler Gencral Purpose 
Superfinishing Machine, now being an- | 
nounced by Foster Division, Interna- | 
tional Machine Tool Corp., Elkhart, | 
Ind., promises not only to develop ex- | 
tremely accurate and fine finishes of 2 | 
to 5 micro-inches (i.e., finishes smooth 
to 2 to 5 millionths of an inch) on 
cvlindrical work in mass production, but 
on similar work in the small job lots 
normally associated with toolrooms and | 
small machine shops. 

In other words, it is adaptable both to 
the mass production of work like shafts 
for tanks or planes, and to the super- | 
finish of odd lots of cylindrical parts 


Osborn end brushes are stepping up 
some operations as much as 700% 


@ The tight, awkward, hard-to-get-at places on a job that 


must be cleaned of weld-scale, burrs, rust, grease or corro- 
sion—these are war production bottlenecks that Osborn’s 


End Brushes will crack for you, once and for all. 


Throughout industry these remarkable trouble-shooting 
tools —there are many more types than can be 


shown here — are digging in and getting the job 


done with tremendous economies of time, labor and 
cost. In one aircraft plant alone a rivet-bonding oper- 


ation has been speeded up 700%! 


Adaptable, hardworking and versatile, Osborn End 


Brushes can be used on all standard power tools, air or 


electric. To help you “beat the promise’”’ on your war 
i various sizes. By using coarse and 


ine abrasive stones in the machine’s 
oscillating head, small shops, which 
may not have precision grinding equip- 
ment, will be able to produce super- 
hnished surfaces on parts that have only 


production line there’s an Osborn Brushing Specialist 
in your district. Make a date with him today. Or write 
The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


been turned in a lathe and at the same 
time produce the desired precision di- 
mensions of the finished pieces. The 
tool is available in two sizes to swing 
work up to 18 in. and 36 in. long, with 
diameters up to 4 in. diameter. Parts WORLD'S LARGEST 
without centers can be superfinished by | MANUFACTURER 


e . F 
the use of a centerless roll drive. , ee 
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SEND FoR OUR LATEST 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

* 
it Contains Information on — 


” ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 


BD MOLDING MATERIALS 

—chemical and physical properties. 

« MOLDING MACHINES 

—dies, molds and other 
manufacturing facilities. 
1. FINISHED PRODUCT 
Raat —coloring, stamping and 
ss ta other finishing operations. 
| D ADAPTABILITY 
—substitution for other materials. 


CATALOG 1S FREE 
We invite you to consult with our engineers 


“ERIE, PA. 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP., 


Hop, 


Ist Q. advertising up 16% 
from 458 pgs. to 530 pgs. 


Step, 


2nd Q. advertising up 19% 
from 497 pgs. to 593 pgs. 


So 
Ge 
Jump 
3rd Q. advertising up 39 % 
trom 459 pgs. to 638 pgs. 


| BUSINESS 
WEEK 


THE NEWS-BASE OF 
MANAGEMENT'S DECISIONS 
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That Cost of Living Index 


NWLB’s wage-increase formula enunciated in the Little 
Steel case may be subject to revision under price-wage freeze 
but it indicates broad acceptance of BLS figures. 


There are an estimated 3,000,000 
wage earners in the nation whose hourly, 
weekly, or monthly compensation varies 
in direct response to movements of the 
cost of living. These people are em- 
ployed under flexible pay scales, and 
their base rate or bonus moves up or 
down as the Department of Labor’s cost 
of living index figure changes. 

e Further Index Control—At least that 
many more workers got wage increases 
during the last year because the cost of 
living went up, even though their pay 
rate was not directly tied to living costs. 
National War Labor Board’s wage for- 
mula enunciated in the Little Steel case 
(BW—Jul.25’42,p80) and President 
Roosevelt’s Labor Day speech in which 


| he committed the Administration to 


support such a formula as an anti-infla- 
tion measure seemed to hitch wages def- 


| initely to the cost of living. How that 
| will be affected under the new price- 


wage freeze (page 15) remains to be 
seen. 

As a measure of the change in the 
cost of living, the Department of Labor 
issues every month an index number 
which represents the cost of goods pur- 
chased at retail and of services used by 
families of wage earners and lower-sal- 


aried workers in representative 
The latest figure released was 117.4, and 
it means that prices, as of Aug. ! 5, stood 
17.4% above the average of prices for 
the years from 1935 to 1939. 

@ Tale of 51 Cities—’ Today, th depart. 
ment’s monthly index number probably 
is the most important figure in our do- 
mestic economy. More people are di- 
rectly affected by it than ever were con. 
cerned with such calculations as the 
business index, bank deposits, stock 
prices, or the interest rate. Because that 
is so, the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
the Labor Department, which is the 
government agency responsible for the 
index, has just released detailed informa- 
tion on how the index is constructed, 
interpreted, and used. 

BLS explains that the index is based 
on food prices obtained monthly in 5] 
large cities and on prices of other goods 
and services obtained monthly in 2] 
large cities and every three months in 
13 additional cities. Special quarterly 
cost of living surveys are also being 
made for 20 small cities and certain 
others especially affected by the war. 
e Composite of Six Indexes—The index 
covers price changes for about 200 com- 
modities and services. About 400 dif 


listricts, 


| VOLUNTEERS 


When the farm labor shortage threat- 
ened the San Lorenzo (Calif.) sugar 
beet crop, business and professional 


men from Oakland pitched in to help 
harvest it. Their wages for pulling 
and topping, for stooping and sweat- 
ing, went into treasuries of Kiv ans, 
Rotary, Lions, and Exchange clubs. 
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\ FIGHTING FRONT OR FACTORY FRONT = 


modine 


odine HEATING 
ND COOLING COILS 


are not only bring- 
ing comfort to war 
industry plants, can- 
tonments, air and 
naval bases, combat 
and cargo ships.... 
but are accelerating 
industrial production 
and food dehydra- 
tion in processing 
and drying systems. 
Write for literature. 
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KEEPS ‘EM FIT 


To take it, and dish it out—fighting men 
must be kept physically fit. On the firing 
line, or the production line! 

In the war plants that are heated 
with Modine Unit Heaters or Coils, 
the workers feel like working! No chilly 
drafts stiffen their muscles, or numb 
their hands and feet. Modine even- 
temperature heating lessens the fatigue 
factor; decreases susceptibility to 
illness. 


More man-hours are saved. Produc- 
tion is better — both in quality and 
quantity. 

And morale is higher. Workers ar 
happier as well as healthier—becaus 
they work in comfort. And they work 
to win! 

Uncle Sam, too, uses Modine heating 
equipment—to add to the comfort and 
to help conserve the health of the armed 
forces...afloat and ashore. 


Look in your phone book for Modine representative's name 
— “Where to Buy It’ section under Heating Apparatus. 


“ 
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A torpedo plane swoops toward an Axis ship. Without mov- 
ing his hand from the wheel, the pilot presses a small Square D 
push button with his thumb—and with deadly accuracy, an aerial 
torpedo speeds toward its mark—electrically released! 

In the air, on land and sea, electricity is on duty in scores of 
vital ways. And wherever it is on the job, it’s quite probable 
that some kind of Square D equipment is controlling or regulat- 
ing it—making it safe. And on the production 


front, you'll find the familiar J trade-mark in 
four out of five of the nation’s 
industrial plants. 

Square D engineering counsel 


available in 52 principal U. S. 
and Canadian cities 


SQUARE 7) COMPANY 


EE-LOS ANGELES 


VIS ¥. ELMHURST, NEW YORK 


DETROIT- MILWAUK 


KOLLSMAN INSTRUMENT CF 


N CRNA 
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| indexes are ry Sa for each o! 
| groups, and the 


| the commodities and services which the 


ferent kinds of prices are co) 
Figures on changes in rents are 
quarterly on about 36,000 dy 


monthly on about 5,600. Alto; her 


| over 145,000 price quotations ar 


hese prices are grouped under s; 
ings: food; rent; clothing; house { 


ings; fuel; electricity and ice; ai 


cellaneous goods and services. § 
nal cost of living index 
is a composite of the six. 

In order that the 200 commuodit; 
and services priced by BLS are 
curate reflection of a worker's bidget. 
the items chosen are selected b 
they represent every important type of 
family expenditure. The bureau h 
found that it is unnecessary to pi 


typical worker's family buys. 
e Common Trend—For example, ¢ 
of all cotton household textiles usual 
change in about the same way as the 
prices of sheets, towels, and curtains. 
so that the change in the Bureau's prices 
for these three articles represents change; 
in costs for all purchases of this kind 
Likewise prices reported on eleven fresh 
fruits and vegetables, generally reflect 
the price movement of all fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

BLS has selected for pricing those 
articles and services most important in 


| the actual buying of wage earners and 


clerical workers as determined by a 
nation-wide survey of expenditures of 
14,500 families which the Bureau con 
ducted from 1934 to 1936. The num- 
ber of articles priced for the index and 


| the weight given to each in the final 
| averaging is described in full detail in 


BLS’s Bulletin No. 699, which may be 
obtained by writing to the Department 
of Labor in Washington. 

e Wide Range of Sources—BLS gets 


| information on prices and price changes 


from stores and service agencies widel 
patronized by wage earners and lowe: 
salaried workers. In a typical large city, 
for example, prices are collected from 
28 independent food stores, two food 
chains, and 132 department stores and 
service agencies in various parts of the 
city. Rents are obtained from real es 
tate agents and private landlords and, 
in a few cities, from tenants as well. 

@ No Guesswork—The Bureau employs 
specially trained field agents who collect 
the price data in person. They get the 
price on the same article that was priced 
the previous time. Thus, for example, 
instead of asking merely for a man’s 


| best quality work shirt, agents are in 
| structed to price a precisely specified 


one, as: 
Shirt, work, cotton, chambray (3.90 yards 
per pound before Sanforizing, construction 


70 x 44), Sanforized shrunk. Construction 

. 1 
and styling: full sized, well made, cut full 
throughout garment; careful seaming, clean 


workmanship with careful attention to de 
tail, good quality buttons, collar inter! ed 
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Sines: 


hambray or equal grade of fabric, con- 
4; nonrip sleeve facing, triple stitched 
plain pockets with or without 
‘plain pocket with flap and one 


1s; two 
yw one 


” socket without flap; 30 to 31 yards per | 


»n based on 36-inch fabric and neck band 


wale 14 to 17. (Specify with or without 


hirts Up One-Third—The bureau 
es three grades of work shirts for 
bsion in its cost of living index. 
m September, 1939, to December 
1941, the average prices of these 
¢ grades increased 34.1%. 

¢ styles or models on an item in 
bureau’s pricing list have changed 
b the merchant no longer carries the 
el previously priced, the agent ob- 
; information on the new model 
» sold currently which fits his speci- 
tions as closely as possible. The 
e for the new model is then com- 
ed with the price for the old model 
1 the difference between them is 
of the cost of living index. 

llowance for Change—For instance, 
bureau has priced an electric refrig- 
tor with synthetic exterior finish and 
celain interior finish, which provides 
to seven cubic feet of space, freezing 
ipment for six to eight pounds of 
. 11 to 14 square feet of stationary 
f area, and one vegetable container. 
en one refrigerator model was dis- 


d as a price ery for the computa- | 


tinued and another substituted, the | 
eau priced the same kind of box | 
h whatever standard equipment came | 


h the new model. 
If a brand on which a price series 


been reported for a long time has | 
n discontinued by a store, the price | 
taken on a currently carried brand | 


ich meets BLS specifications. Prices 
the preceding pricing period and for 
p current pricing period are obtained 
the new brand. These prices are 
tn used in computing the changes in 
p index and the substitution does not 
ct the level of the index. 
Pricing Rival Brands—For example, 
ces were collected on the “X” brand 
men’s cotton broadcloth shorts in 
mingham, Ala., in September, 1941. 
he price was three pairs for $1. In 
cember the store reported that the 
" brand was no longer carried and 
pt the “Y” brand was stocked in- 
ad. This brand had also been 
cked in September. The September 
cc on “Y” was three pairs for $1, 
t December price, 55¢ a pair. 
As far as possible, the index shows the 
‘extent of price changes to the con- 
er when the quality of goods on the 
ket has been lowered for the mer- 
ent to maintain his price standards. 
be utilization of careful and detailed 
‘niptive specifications avoids treat- 
p the price of an article of a poorer 
ility as comparable with an earlier 
ce for a better grade article. Field 


‘ats inspect the article priced and are | 
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CONTROL 


ATTERIES of modern anti-air- 

B craft plaster a wide radius 

with their “‘flak’’...fire with 

machine gun rapidity. But neither 

range nor rate of fire will be effective unless control instruments are accurate. 

The same careful control that governs th¢ operation of military equipment 
must be exercised in its construction. The photograph above shows controlled 
pouring as practiced at the Lebanon Steel Foundry .. . fabricators of equipment 
for the nation’s armed forces and for industries vital to the war effort. 

Lebanon pouring is controlled at every possible step. Molds are checked ... 
pouring temperatures regulated ... optical pyrometer readings taken . . . speed 
of pouring carefully determined. This control is part of the premium Lebanon 
pays for the outstanding quality of Circle © Castings ... the quality that makes 
these castings the logical choice of such vital war industries as American Car 
and Foundry and Baldwin Locomotive. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FiscHER (swiss CHAMOTTE) METHOD 


Se 
Sat? 


IF YOUR PROBLEM IS 


~ this may be the / 


wer 


Propucers of chemicals, fertilizer, 
feed, flour, sugar, coffee and many other 
products have long used bags, fabric and 
paper, for shipping and marketing. Now, 
bags offer a solution to many more con- 
cerns facing shortages in other types of 
containers. To secure maximum satisfac- 
tion and economy in the use of bags be 
sure you have an efficient bag closing 
set-up developed especially to meet your 
requirements 

Union Special has been recognized for 
years as “bag closing headquarters’’—has 
solved scores of problems on the filling 
and machine closing of bags for hundreds 
of customers all over the world. Machines 
are available for closing all types and 
sizes of textile bags including jute, cotton 
and burlap, as well as single and multi- 
ply, light, medium and heavy weight 
paper bags. 

If you are faced with the problem of 
finding a new type of container, or of 
making changes in your present bagging 
set-up, write, wire or phone Union Special. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
408 N. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Industrial Sewing Machines for all 
sewed goods, 


binds Grewia: 


ask for a copy of 
“SEAMS and STITCHES": 


valuable new handbook describing and 


illustrating every stitch and seam type in 


general use today 
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The data which the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics collects on price 
changes in the following cities show 
changes in the cost of all goods and 
services purchased by wage earners. 
Where figures are released quarterly 
only, the name of the city is followed 
by (Q); where monthly, by (M). 

In some cities for which prices are 

* not obtained for all the goods in- 
cluded in the bureau’s regular in- 
dexes, estimates of changes in living 
costs are computed on the basis of 


STATE CITY 
NL. cava wntewawes Birmingham (M). 
Gadsden (Q) 
Mobile (Q). 
(SPO OO CN Globe (Q) 
RINGS ars.49-4 cb aereins Jonesboro (Q) 


Little Rock (Q).* 
Los Angeles (M) 
San Diego (Q) 
San Francisco (M). 
San Francisco 
Suburbs (Q). 
Denver (M) 
Bridgeport (Q). 
New Haven (Q).* 
Torrington (Q) 
Washington (M) 


PII on 0 o:050encdkin 


District of Columbia 


Florida Jacksonville (Q). 
Re. +45ss deedaeke oe Atlanta (Q) 
Savannah (M). 
_ ee ne Pe Chicago (M). 
Mattoon (Q) 
Peoria (Q) * 
DR. a a weaueueesses Bloomington (Q). 
Indianapolis (Q). 
South Bend (Q). 
I er Clinton (Q). 
Kansas Wichita (Q).** 
Kentucky Louisville (Q).* 


New Orleans (Q). 
Portland (Q). 
Baltimore (M) 
Boston (M) 
Battle Creek (Q) 
Detroit (M) 
Minneapolis (M) 
Vicksburg (Q) 
Kansas City (M). 
St. Louis (M). 


Louisiana 
Maine. . 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
A... . = on pwad nate 
PT eet 
N fississippi 


Dc. -4ut xeeket wens 


Where BLS Compiles Living-Cost Index 


food, fuel, and rental 


costs | 
names of these cities are f; 
by (*). In other cities, estim 


not available until such t; 
pricing for all important art: 
family spending is begun. The »\,n 
of these cities are followed b 
(The Office of Price Administ::t; 
has supplied funds for BLS sure 
in 20 small cities and som« 
cities not previously covered, 

the war has brought many nev 

ers to the community.) 


STATE CITY 
ee eee Falls Cit 
Omaha (Q 
Nevada Las Vegas 
New | lampshire Manchester 
New Jerseys Newarl ()) * 
Vineland 
New York Buffalo (M 
New York (\ 


Oswego (Q 
Rochester (( ° 
North Carolina Goldsbor 


Ms i 2 ote ge wees bates Cincinnati (MM 
Cleveland (MM 
Zanesville (C 

eee eee ee Stillwater (Q 

a eee ee ee Portland (Q 


Pennsylvania Lebanon (Q 


Philadelphia (\) 

Pittsburgh (M 

Scranton (Q 
South Carolina.......... Charleston (Q) ** 


Chester (Q 
South Dakota Watertown (Q 


Tenn¢ ssee 


Knoxville YQ * 


Memphis (Q 


no 4.0'ee eaatake ae Corpus Chris 2) 
Dallas (Q).* 
Houston (M 

WS. «ccc adsceniedes Newport News 


Norfolk (Q) 
Richmond (Q) 
Seattle (M) 
Walla Walla (Q) 


Clarksburg 


Washington 


West Virginia 
Milwaukee (Q). 


Oconto (Q). 
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— 


instructed never to take it for granted 
that a price reported by a merchant 
represents an article which is as good as 
the one priced for the time before. 
e Agents Change Sources—Again, an 
example from Birmingham shows how 
this works. In a store there in Septem- 
ber, 1941, a brand of men’s 128 x 68 
broadcloth shirts was priced. ‘This 
brand had been priced for some months 
previously. In October, the count of 
broadcloth for this brand was changed 
to the lower grade of 112 x 60. ‘The 
128 x 68 shirt.was no longer carried by 
the store. The price, therefore, was 
taken from another store for a shirt of 
the quality defined in the specifications. 
If the supply of a particular article 
is exhausted and the merchant is no 
longer able to get the stock, even though 
his customers still want it, an effort is 
made to secure the price information 


from other stores in the city. If the 
stocks are becoming exhausted in t 
city, then the item is omitted 
the list. The bureau’s field agent cec- 
termines from the retailers what the 
customers are purchasing in place 
this article and reports it to the Was)- 
ington office. 
@ OPA Influence Watched—1 hc 
stitute may be an article which has been 
priced regularly or it may be an enti 
new one. If it is entirely new, 
bureau supplies the agent with specit- 
cations, and price data are gath red n 
the new article. If the only availad 
substitute is of better quality, selling 
a higher price, this increase is noted in 
computing the index. In this way the 
bureau tries to record the “quaiity i 
flation” touched off by the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. _ 
Under GMPR, some manufa 


turers 
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does it-in Philadelphia 


(4A), 
AU 


— Proving that the independent grocer could overdo 
the service with a smile. One clerk could wrap that 
package. In Philadelphia, newspapers are like that. One 
is a pretty complete package for advertisers. 


For instance: An independent check to learn where 
customers of 17 independent grocers look for food adver- 
tising showed that 67% turn to The Evening Bulletin 
as a buying guide for their food shopping. 

More and more advertisers are pursuing this pol- 
icy: A thorough advertising job in The Bulletin is 
the first requisite to a thorough job in the important 
Philadelphia market. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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producing two or three price lines haye 
simply stopped making lower cost 
items because their proht margin was 
squeezed too tight by rising costs push- 
ing against a price ceiling. BLS tries 
to record what such changes have 
meant in terms of the consumer's 
budget. 

e Hosiery in the Air—The bureau also 
tries to keep abreast of changes caused 
by other factors, as they affect price and 
quality. With women’s silk hosiery 
disappearing from retailers’ stocks and 
former grades and weights of nylon 
stockings no longer manufactured, BLS 
agents are being provided with new 
specifications in pricing women’s ho- 
sicry. 

But because no comprehensive fig- 

ures are yet available on the kinds of 
hosiery which women in moderate in- 
come families are buying as substitutes, 
agents have been instructed to obtain 
information on the subject from store 
buyers so that the bureau can compute 
average price changes for hose of dif- 
ferent kinds until a survey of current 
purchasing habits can be made a basis 
for the index. 
@ New Autos Dropped—Last January 
the bureau, in an effort to take account 
of shortages and rationing, began to 
make adjustments in the index. In cal- 
culating changes in the cost of living 
from Dec. 15, 1941, to Jan. 15, 1942, 
prices of new automobiles and new 
tires were dropped, since they were no 
longer available for purchase by the or- 
dinary consumer. Production of used 
automobiles and used tires were then 
included, but the “weight,” or relative 
value assigned to them, was reduced. 

Charges for automobile repairs and 

for public transportation were given 
added importance in the index to take 
account of increased family expendi- 
tures for these services. As other goods 
are rationed or disappear from retail 
stores, the bureau promises it will make 
other changes in order to keep the goods 
and services included in its index rep- 
resentative of family purchases in war- 
time, 
@ Emphasis Counts—The same goods 
and services are not priced in every 
city for which the bureau prepares an 
index. Food items are fairly standard, 
but some variation in clothing, and con- 
siderable variation in kinds of fuel and 
the kinds of houses for which rents are 
recorded give a picture of regional living 
habits. 

Emphasis placed on each price in 
the index for each city depends on the 
relative importance of that article in the 
actual spending of moderate income 
families in that city, as far as the 
bureau can appraise local spending 
habits. 

@ Taxes Included—All taxes which are 
added to the price of individual com- 
modities or services, such as sales taxes, 
gasoline, and movie taxes are included 
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EXTENDED SEASON 


Although the Lake Erie shore hasn’t 
been considered especially favorable 
for winter resorting—up to now—this 
trailer camp at Euclid Beach Park, 


in Cleveland, will set a precedet by 
staying open all winter. A capacity 
crowd of 70 trailer families is expected 
to forego warmer climes and stax 
there until the war’s over, come snow. 
ice, or drought. 


in the index. Real estate taxes are not 
directly included, but when rents are 
raised because of them, the advance is 
reflected. 

Because income taxes do not affect 
the cost of goods and services pur- 
chased by consumers, they are not in- 
cluded in the index, although BLS will 
not argue that they are an unimportant 
item.in the cost of living. 

To illustrate the different weights 

given to different items in computing 
the index, the bureau takes an example 
of bread and cheese. Because more 
money is spent for the former, it gets 
heavier emphasis in the index. A Chi- 
cago family spends, on the average, 
about 80¢ a week for bread, and a 10% 
price rise would increase the family’s 
weekly expenditures by 8¢. The same 
family will spend only 15¢ a week for 
cheese, and the 10% increase in cheese 
would amount to less than 2¢. The 
percentage increase in the two items is 
the same, but their effects on the family 
pocketbook are decidedly different. 
The weight assigned to each item in 
computing the index is dependent on 
the importance in the family purchases 
of that article or of the group of articles 
it represents. 
@ Omitted Factors—The index does not 
show all increased costs which individ- 
ual workers have to meet during the 
war period. Among the cost of living 
factors which are not revealed by the 
index are the following: 


Cost of supporting a family in the home 
town while the wage earner goes to work 
at a job too far away to commute. 

Cost of commuting to jobs at distant 
points. 

Higher costs in the war cities than in 
the smaller cities and towns from which 
many workers and their families have come. 
Differences in rents and in the cost of utili- 
ties are frequently very marked. 


e Only Percentage Changes—Thiercfor 
the index is, more accurately, an approx- 
imate measure of actual living costs, 
And it does not register living costs 
in dollars and cents, but measures onl 
percentage changes, expressing them in 
an index number which is based on 
average dollar cost in 1935-1939. The 
1935-1939 average living cost equals 
100 in the index. 

Average dollar cost in the period 
1935-1939 of the particular list of 
goods and services for each city is taken 
as 100 for that city only. Thus, if the 
index is 104.7 for New York, and 106.7 
for Chicago it does not mean that liv- 
ing costs are two points higher in Chi- 
cago. 

It means that New York families 
had to spend $104.70 for every $10 
they spent in 1935-1939 while Chicag: 
families spend $106.70 for each of 
1935-1939’s $100 of expenditures. The 
index shows that living costs have been 
rising faster in Chicago, but it docs not 
mean that clothing or food or all living 
costs, either now or in 1935-1939, 
were actually higher, in dollars, in New 
York or in Chicago. 


JOB DEFERMENTS HIGH 


How the objectives of the War Man- 
power Commission may influence sclec- 
tive service in vital war production com- 
munities is skeletonized in Pittsburgh's 
report that six out of ten claims for oc- 
cupational deferment are granted by the 
Allegheny County Draft Appeals Board 
Dependence appeals lose in the same 
proportion. 

Of 1,552 appeals granted, 843 have 
been for occupational claims, 661 tor 
dependency. Total occupational app als 
in the steel center during the life ot 
selective service aggregate more tan 
1450. 
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TANKS FOR ATTACK 


need tank cars for supply 


Modern warfare requires more than 
fighting tanks. The tanks that move by 
rail are also vital to Victory. 


In these highly specialized carriers travel the bulk 
liquids that our ships, our planes, our motorized 
forces, our production army must have to win. 


Gasoline, butane, alcohol, chlorine, anhydrous am- 
monia and many other essential fluids race across 
the nation in tank cars designed and built by 
General American Transportation. 


For a century the Railroads have served America 
in peace and war... the one indispensable form 
of transportation. For four decades the symbol 
GATX has identified the railroad cars operated 
by General American ... pioneer in economical 


haulage of “problem” commodities. 


KEEP ‘EM ROLLING! Freight cars — particularly 
tank cars — are vital to Victory. They must be 
loaded, unloaded, kept moving with all possible 
speed. Delays may cost lives! 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
Chicago 


Dheilloat and Exigpliow of Keihoad Praipht Cau 


NWLB Grants 4c 


Chrysler and G.M. wage 
directives cut from same cloth, 
but new definition of inequali- 
ties dominates former. 


For Chrysler’s 90,000, as for General 

Motors’ 225,000 employees, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board has decreed 
a 4¢ hourly wage increase, slightly less 
than one-third of the $1 a day de- 
manded by C.I.O. unions. 
@ Inequalities Defined—The Chrysler di- 
rective followed the pattern of the G.M. 
decision as to wages, equal pay for 
women, and union security. But its 
author, Vice Chairman George W. Tay- 
lor, wrote a definition of pay inequali- 
ties in the Chrysler order which likely 
will become the guidepost for future 
decisions on the same point. 

The G.M. ruling, accepted as a war 

dictum by the corporation to avoid 
“serious labor trouble and social un- 
rest,” sustained in general the NWLB’s 
Little Steel formula and rejected a 
union appeal to narrow the Ford-G.M. 
pay differential by 34¢. Bowing to the 
directive, G.M. President C. E. Wilson 
noted that acceptance was not to be 
construed as “a mutually satisfactory 
understanding with the unions.” 
e M. of M., Provision—The two C.1.O. 
organizations in G.M. plants—United 
Automobile Workers and United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers— 
got the usual maintenance of member- 
ship clause, with a 15-day escape pro- 
vision. ‘The board turned thumbs down 
on a panel recommendation that the 
union membership freeze be made re- 
troactive to last Jan. 1 in order to pro- 
tect the union from losses during the 
period that the automobile industry was 
being converted to war work. 

One feature of the wage calculation 
was somewhat puzzling. Under the 
Little Steel formula, employees are en- 
titled to a 15% wage boost in order to 
cover added living costs for the period 
from Jan. 1, 1941 to May, 1942. The 
NWLB panel in the G.M. case figured 
this meant an increase of only 14¢ per 
hour. The full board, however, applied 
the same formula and decided a 4¢ 
increase was due. 

@ Method of Figuring—The board 
counted only the 10¢ an hour general 
wage boost last year in figuring previous 
raises, while the panel had included all 
reclassifications and similar items which 
boosted General Motors’ total wage 
bill. The labor members tried to move 
this up another 2% by getting the 
board to calculate the increased cost of 
living on the basis of the average in- 
crease in the cities where the plants are 
located (17%) instead of the national 
average (15%), but the board said “no” 
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by a six to three vote. By five to four, 
the board turned down a panel recom- 
mendation that the night shift bonus 
be increased from 5% to 10%. 
Without hedging on promise of com- 
pliance, Wilson took exception to M. 
of M. as a challenge to the tradition of 
“free choice unionism” and_ verbally 
scolded the panel and the board for re- 
jecting a corporation proposal of higher 
ay for employees who do more and 
Petter work which, he felt, would have 
increased war output 10% to 25%. 
e Differentials Retained—Taylor’s defini- 
tion of pay inequalities in the Chrysler 
directive noted a distinction between 
inequalities and differences, particularly 
where the latter are the outgrowth of 
collective bargaining. Applying it to the 
UAW’s demand, NWLB refused to 
abolish differentials in pay between 
plants. 
e Fines for Strikers—On another front, 
NWLB found itself confronted by a 
proposal from Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. to levy a fine of $1 a day against 
each worker who participates in an un- 
authorized strike at the expense of war 
wore In formulating this reply to 
WLB’s “show cause” order on 41 
steel companies still out of line with 
the Little Steel formula (BW —Sep.26 
"42,p50), J. & L. drew from the ex- 
perience of its mining subsidiary, Vesta 
Coal Co., with the United Mine Work- 
ers’ penalty clause, argued that such a 
clause might have averted many of the 
57 stoppages at J. & L. plants since 
April, 1941. 


WOMEN’S WAGES 


In a decision notable for its 
application of the “equal pay for 
equal work’”’ principle to women 
employees, the National War 
Labor Board has ordered a stand- 
ardization and simplification of 
wage schedules promulgated for 
its 7,600 employees by Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I. 

NWLB Vice Chairman George 
W. Taylor scotched the com- 
pany’s contention that women 
are 20% less efficient than men, 
rejected its offer to narrow ex- 
isting pay differentials to 20%, 
thus sustaining the declaration of 
a board panel that: “The idea of 
80% efhciency of women has 
evolved from a biological phe- 
nomenon which applies only to a 
period of time and not to relative 
efficiency and competence at other 
times.” 

Curiously, four labor representa- 
tives dissented, without com- 
ment, from the recommendations 
respecting women’s pay and ap- 
prentice pay. 


CI.U. to CUA. 


Career of the Confederated 
Unions of America starts with 
Matt Smith as president. Some 
300,000 members indicated. 


Meeting last week end at Chicago, 
the Conference of Independent Union, 


(BW—Aug.1’42,p53) renamed itse!f the 


Confederated Unions of America (Ip. 
dependent), got itself organized and 
away to a fair start. Matt Smith (BW- 
Aug.22’42,p78) of the Mechanics Edv- 
cational Society of America was elected 
president. 

@ Other Officers—Don Cameron of the 
Associated Unions of America becomes 
secretary-treasurer. Vice Presidents are 
A. E. Baker of the United Brotherhood 
of Welders, Cutters and Helpers; Er- 
nest Weaver of the Assn. of Communi- 
cation Equipment Workers (Westem 
Electric Co.); and J. D. Pruett of Inde- 
pendent Metal Workers Union Local | 
(Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex.). 

These men, who sparkplugged the 

new outfit until its engine began tum- 
ing over under its own power, are hard- 
headed guys with feet on the ground. 
They make no claims that, by getting 
the new federation in motion, they have 
assured it a successful career, but they 
sincerely believe that it already has 
demonstrated enough vitality to indi- 
cate that it can be nursed into some- 
thing big and useful. 
@ Probable Membership—The C.U.A. 
emerged from this organizing conven- 
tion with firm commitments from half 
a dozen big independent unions and 
quantities of small unions. Including a 
number of other unions unofficiall; 
committed, the probable membership 
of the new federation within the next 
month totals 300,000. 

Smith and Cameron admit that this 
is small potatoes alongside A.F.L. and 
C.1.0. with around 5,000,000 members 
apiece. They expect that their group 
will have a real economic struggle to 
attain an effective maturity, which im- 
plies a membership big enough to with- 
stand the buffetings of the big outhts 
and of such determined little opponents 
as the federation recently set up at 
Grand Rapids (BW —Sep.26'42,p35). 
@A Bare $6,000—At 2¢ a member per 
month, C.U.A. has in immediate pros 
pect a bare $6,000 monthly to set up 
its permanent headquarters at Chicago, 
to undertake a program of representing 
its members, and to sign up other in- 
dependent unions by convincing them 
that it can perform a real money’s worth 
job for militant labor aa not affili- 
ated with either of the older federa- 
tions. 

The bulk of the signed-up member 
ship is in the five sizable groups that 
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To the little fellow 
who's doing a 
Bla job — 


and would like to do a BIGGER one! 


— America countless 
small and medium-size plants are 
throbbing to the hurry-up tempo of 
the war-production program. 


These are the sturdy bulwarks of the 
production front. And though they 
don’t share much of the spotlight, they 
contribute a mighty important share 
to the total effort. 


One improvement, however, is open 
to all such factories engaged in essen- 
tial war production. That is the substi- 
tution of modern fluorescent lighting 


of adequate foot-candle intensity. 


Because fluorescent gives more than twice 
as much light for the same wattage, you can 
probably double your present illumination 
on your existing wiring circuits. 


Of course in fluorescent lighting, like 
anything else right now, only the best 
is good enough. Since the pioneer 
days, Sylvania’s advanced research has 
carried quality a long way forward. So 
today, it will pay you to buy Sylvania 
Lamps for five good reasons which you 
can verify to your own satisfaction: 


THF ““MERCURY BOMB” SCORES A DOUBLE HIT 
Stretches Mercury 100% Further; Steps up Lamp Efficiency ! 


Through its newly patented* “mercury bomb,” 
illustrated here, Sylvania is able to make mercury 
go 100% further, using only half as much of this 
essential material as is normally employed. This 
“bomb” provides precisely the right amount 
of mercury for each lamp, minimizing “mercury 
shadow,” eliminating “slumpers” (lamps that grow 
dim after a few hours’ use), and assuring more uni- 
form lighting quality. For better light and to help 
conservation of vital war material, be sure to specify 
Sylvania Lamps for your fluorescent lighting system. 


*Patent Number 2,283,189, issued May 19, 1942 
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(1) They yield more light, more lumens 
per watt; (2) They last longer—proved 
by laboratory test and actual use; 
(3) They have a more uniform color- 
ing; (4) They stay “bright to the last 
inch’; (5) They have a finer, smoother 
coating. 


These superlative lamps operate at 
peak efficiency when used with 
Sylvania Fixtures and Accessories. 
Priority ratings for such complete 
Sylvania Fluorescent Systems are ob- 
tainable wherever it can be shown 
that improved lighting would accel- 
erate war production. 


Our representative will gladly assist 
you in filling out the necessary forms. 


-SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
Salem, Mass. 


Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent Lamps and 
Fixtures, Radio Tubes, Electronic Devices. 
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AMPLE AND ABLE 


It was a break for the big gals when 

Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, let 
| it be known that while skinny women 
: are all right, no doubt, what the firm’s 
| employment department really wants 
are 500 women who can meet or ex- 
ceed these specifications: height, 5 ft., 


6 in.; weight, 150 Ib.; reach, the longer 
the better. The company points with 
pride to three of its best war workers 
who proudly admit that they safely 
top the firm’s specifications. “You 
have to be big to handle an air gun,” 
according to Mrs. Helen Jensik (left) 
who is 5 ft., 8 in. and tips the scales 
at 220 Ib. in her overalls. 


supplied the officers, plus the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Foundry Em- 
ployees. 

Messrs. Smith, Cameron, and associ- 
ates are cannily withholding detailed 
information about which independent 
unions are in the semi, demi status of 
unofficial commitments by their officers. 
@Some Available Facts—They don’t 
want premature publicity to backfire 
into repudiation of the informal agree- 
ment by back-home members. But 
some substantial facts are available from 

{ the less supercautious organizations. 
For instance, the National Federation 
of Telephone Workers has more than 
150,000 members and is the largest fed- 
erated independent group in the U.S. 
It has stood up successfully against a 
lot of tough opposition at Washing- 
ton. Nevertheless, its delegates at Chi- 
cago said they felt the need of added 
strength from other independent unions 
for their battles in government circles. 
@ Utilities Union’s Attitude—Less flatly, 
but with considerable confidence came 
off-record statements from men high in 
the new United Utilities Union of 
America (BW —Aug.1’42,p54). This 
league of independent umions is itself 
in a preliminary stage, with its organ- 
izing convention scheduled for later this 
month at Chicago. Its officials dis- 
closed an attitude comparable to that 
of the telephone unions. They believe 
that, once they get their own organiza- 
tion completed, the advantages of joint 
action at Washington with other inde- 
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pendents will almost surely bring the 
U.U.U.A. into the C.U.A. fold. 

The avowed program of C.U.A. in 
federal labor circles is definitely ambi- 
tious. It wants representation on the 
National War Labor Board, War Man- 
power Commission, WPB, Justice 
Byrnes’s new outfit, and any other 
meyo ge agencies in which labor 
vas a big stake. 
© Less Belligerent—The resolutions on 
policy were substantially toned down 
from the organization’s belligerence of 
last July. The current statement is “not 
to declare war on A.F.L. and C.LO. 
but to give the millions of unorganized 
workers, through boria fide democratic 
labor organizations of their own crea- 
tion, an opportunity to have a true 
voice in the factors that contro] their 
standards of living.” 

To that end, the new federation 

adopted a constitution intended to 
make impossible the abuses which it 
charges to the older federations. 
@ The Executive Board—The bigger 
groups in C.U.A. give the smaller 
groups a break by providing that mem- 
bership on the executive board must be 
one person per member organization 
instead of proportionate to size. The 
executive board must be made up only 
of rank-and-file workers elected by a 
vote of their constituent members. 

No full-time paid officers may sit on 
the executive board. The executive 
board has full hiring and firing control 
over the C.U.A.’s paid officers. 


Women at Work 


Census survey shows 14. 
300,000 in jobs and it is likely 
another 10,000,000 are avail. 
able full or part-time. 


A woman now can get a job in th 
lumber industry. She’s welcome in the 
airplane field, many another dom. in of 
fabrication. But for the first tine lye 
week it became possible to say statisti. 
cally how the female labor ary hy) 
grown by leaps and bounds. ‘The By. 
reau of the Census has started brcakip: 
down its sample survey of employment. 
unemployment (BW —Sep.12’+2.p24) 
so that the trend stands out with ful] 
clarity (see table). 

@ On the Climb—In line with common 
knowledge, the figures show that in the 
nonagricultural field the curve of male 
employment is rapidly flattening out, 
Female employment has shot up might- 
ily, dipped a bit, now is beginning 
another upturn. Percentagewise, the 
change in male and female laborers, 


1942 vs. 1941, shapes up as follows: 


Nonagricultural Emplovment 


1942 vs. 1941 Male Female 
ee +8.5% + 15.2% 
February ....... + 7.5% + 17.0% 
BOE p cccnscis +8.5% 23.8% 
MPTP TTT Te +6.5% + 20.0% 
_ See +5.0% + 14.6% 
DUNG  ciavcnecess +3.8% +13.5% 
Beer +2.4% 13.1% 
(ee ee +1.0% + 15.6% 


Hard-pressed farmers apparently have 
commandeered their wives and daughi- 
ters from household dutics, sct them 
to work outdoors. Thus the 1942 \s 
1941 agricultural employment situation 
shows: 


Agricultural Employment 
1942 vs. 1941 Male Female 
s eee —4.9% + 66." 
February . . —2.5% + 66.7 
March ........ —1.2% +166.7° 
ee —2.3% - 50.0! 
May + 16.7 
June ea + 40.0' 
July . +3.29% + 53.8! 
August +6.7% + 30.8% 


e Where They Came From—I[n August 
14,300,000 women were 
throughout the nation, a gain of 2.1. 
000 as against August, 1941. ‘They com 
prised 15% of agricultural employ iment 
and nearly 30% of nonagricultural cm- 
ployment. 

Apparently about half of those 2. 
100,000 recruits came from the ranks of 
the unemployed women, for this res 
ervoir has dwindled from 1,800,0UU to 
800,000 in the past year. ‘The 
1,100,000 therefore must have come 
from among housewives, students, the 
aged and handicapped, and misccllane- 


cmplove 


other 
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‘y THAT'S A CHALLENGE, 
me] «=MR.TODD. WE'VE ALREADY 
DEVELOPED MANY OTHER 

NEW WAYS TO REPLACE 
METAL WITH GLASS! 


lent 
p24) 
full 


non 

the 
nale 
out, 
ght. 
ing 
the 


Modern glass—tough, versatile, plentiful—is effectively replacing metal in 
many unexpected instances, some that surprise even the glass industry 


How tough is glass? founts to gauge covers and turpentine cups. Your 
difficulty, too, may be worked out as quickly as 
one big replacement problem given us by the 
Government, solved in 7 days 


Modern glass can be made tough enough to re- 
sist machine gun bullets at close range. It is 
harder than steel, has remarkable tensile and 


compressive strength. It is a non-conductor, ex- . ; 
pands under heat far less than metals. Glass is This offer may save your business 


immune to most chemicals, has a lower specific Anchor Hocking research engineers are ready to- 
gravity than aluminum, a higher melting point day to see if glass can solve your metal problem. 
than cast iron. Their ingenuity with glass and experience with 


other metal-replacement problems are yours for 


Glass is doing new jobs every day the asking. And they may find the answer that 
Each manufacturer's need brings to light a new will save your business. Write, wire or call In- 
use for glass...from cutlery handles and chicken dustrial Division, Lancaster 3000. 


| | ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION 


Industrial Division «+ Lancaster, Ohio 


A 


ous groups that are too small to make 
classification worth while. 

@ Dreary Side—According to a Works 
Progress Administration estimate for 
March, 1942, the housewife-student- 
miscellaneous full-time employables 
numbered 7,000,000 females. Another 
4,100,000, on the basis of the sample 
survey, reported they would be avail- 
able for part-time work. In short, the 
nation still is able to draw on about 
10,000,000 more women. 

But huge as the figure appears on 

paper, it has a dreary side. For this 
available labor is distributed pretty 
evenly throughout the nation—it’s not 
concentrated as war production is. 
That brings up the problem of hous- 
ing, as well as the problem of changing 
labor laws in areas where women pre- 
viously were not employed on a large 
scale. 
e@ Doubling Up—WPB had hoped to 
have good news this week on the hous- 
ing problem. It didn’t come. Uncer- 
tainties in the lumber situation make 
empty any promises of housing mate- 
rials. In fact, the indications are that in 
many localities approved housing proj- 
ects that have been given ratings as high 
as A-1-A by the War Production Board 
(page 7) will shortly be halted for lack of 
lumber. Instead, a drive is shaping up 
to get partially-occupied dwellings filled 
to the brim. 

If the drive doesn’t succeed—the odds 
probably are against any overwhelmin 
success—virtual commandeering of faci 
ities may be the last resort. For even in 
“hot spot” cities there still is a certain 


degree of leeway for pack-housing a 
few more workers, as the following fig- 
ures show: 
Occupied Units Not 
Dwelling Occupied to 


City Units _ Capacity* 
Baltimore, Md..... 98.6% 25.3% 
Bristol, Conn...... 98.6% 27.5% 
Buffalo, N. Y...... 98.7% 38.9% 
Detroit, Mich. ..... 98.9% 24.0% 
Portland, Me...... 99.0% 33.7% 
Portland, Ore...... 98.8% 35.8% 
Vancouver, Wash.. 99.2% 30.9% 


* Data: Bureau of the Census. Figures apply 
to August. “Units not occupied to capacity” 
means units having space for additional persons 
not to exceed 3 to 4 persons a room. The per- 
centage in this column is a percentage of all 
dwelling units—occupied and unoccupied. 


@ States Easing Laws—As regards relaxa- 
tion of labor laws, latest Department of 
Labor figures indicate that 22 states 
have granted 2,446 and denied 411 vari- 
ations in the first half of 1942. 

For what the statistics are worth, they 
show that employers most often request 
an alteration in maximum working hours 
for women and minors. Next, they ap- 

ly for permission to add a second and 
third (night work) shift. There have 
been 58 requests (six denied) this year 
among the reporting states for elimi- 
nating the 1-day-rest-in-7 requirements. 
e Applications Scrutinized—After some 
disillusioning experiences, states now in- 
vestigate requests for variations in the 
laws pretty carefully before granting 
them. Both California and Rhode Island 
labor commissioners reported that some 
of the firms filing applications had no 
war work or emergency conditions. 


Cherchez la Femme—At Work 
The sustained uptrend in employ- employable members of our total 
ment of women in industry and, in- labor force (figures in millions, per- 
cidentally, in agriculture is shown sons 14 years of age and over, farm 
in this breakdown of employed and figures include family labor) : 
Total Nonagricultural Agricultural Unem- 
Labor Force Male Female Male Female ployed 
1941 
NS va stg sin wane ama ean ae 53.0 27.0 9.9 8.1 0.3 7.7 
SUE os om Hag me Lmneate 52.9 27.3 10.0 8.1 0.3 7.2 
March Re OP 52.7 27.2 10.1 8.2 0.3 6.9 
April 53.5 27.6 10.0 8.6 0.6 6.7 
May . 54.2 28.2 10.3 8.8 1.2 Sj 
June 56.2 28.9 10.4 9.4 1.5 6.0 
July . 56.6 29.5 10.7 94 1.3 5.7 
Aug. 56.4 29.9 10.9 8.9 1.3 5.4 
Sept. 54.8 29.4 10.8 8.6 1.5 4.5 
Oct. 54.1 29.6 11.3 8.3 1.0 3.9 
Nov. 54.1 29.5 11.7 8.2 0.8 3.9 
Dec. 54.0 29.8 12.1 7.8 0.5 3.8 
1942 

Jan. 53.2 29.3 11.4 7.7 0.5 4.3 
Feb. 53.4 29.3 11.7 79 0.5 4.0 
March 54.5 29.5 12.5 8.1 0.8 3.6 
April 53.7 29.4 12.0 8.4 0.9 3.0 
May $4.2 29.6 11.8 8.8 1.4 2.6 
June 56.1 30.0 11.8 9.4 2.1 2.8 
July 56.8 30.2 12.1 9.7 2.0 2.8 
Aug. 56.2 30.2 12.6 9.5 1.7 2.2 
Data: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
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Close Sailing k- 
; act of 

Banks feel strain of wari Fe 
financing as excess reserves gy i 
thinner; eventual cut in require.,imes du" 


ses, tl 
mcrease 
inued | 

In spite of liberal assistance from the flmhowed 
Federal Reserve Board, commerci:|fMhis ve 
banks are beginning to feel the strain fillBncrease 
of war financing. Last week excess re. Mlibet the 
serves of all member banks d: pped to filme tol 
$1,690,000,000, the lowest level since pward 
1938. “For 
@ Gotham Feels the Stfain—As_usy;), Biosits 3 
the worst squeeze came on money mar- 
ket banks which handle most of the 
Treasury’s borrowing. Excess reserves 
in New York slid down to $90,000,000, 
Ordinarily New York bankers consider 
anything less than $200,000,000 a tight 
situation. 

Federal reserve authorities took the 
heat off temporarily by cutting reserve 
requirements for New York and Chi- 
cago banks another 2%. New York 
automatically gained about $335,(00. 
000 worth of excess reserves; Chicago M#howev 
picked up about $65,000,000. By the Hiitheir 


ments expected. 


end of the week, New York’s excess Ch: 
reserves had struggled back to $460- Mifare p 
000,000 which gave the banks a com- Myork 
fortable amount of elbow room. quart 


@ What’s the Next Move—Coming on 
top of two previous cuts, the 2% reduc- 
tion brings required reserves for New 
York and Chicago banks down to an 
even 20%. This puts the two money 
centers on the same footing as the ten 
other reserve cities. 

Ever since war financing began, 
drains to the interior have siphoned 
funds away from the metropolitan 
banks. So far the reserve board has been 
able to keep the money markets easy 
by scaling down reserve requirements Hi cove 


$1,13 


for New York and Chicago. Now, June 


however, it faces a dilemma. Another i At | 
cut for metropolitan banks would put rae 
their requirements below those of the Hi go. 
reserve cities, which would bring a howl droy 


from the interior banks. On the other Hj Tyy 
hand, if the board reduces ratios for lag ' 
all reserve cities, it will furnish many I 
banks with funds they don’t need. ines 
@ Delicate Market Problem — Reserve 9 jo) 
authorities are determined to keep 4 Dej 
tight grip on the monetary situation, she 
and they don’t want to blow up excess eC 
reserves any more than they have to. ia | 
Still, they don’t dare take a chance on Ste 
cramping the metropolitan moncy mat- tie 
kets. Most bankers are sure that the po: 
board will eventually scale down 1 a 
quirements for all reserve cities. as 

Banks outside of New York and po 
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hicago ‘Il have a comfortable reserve | 
ition, but their heavy purchases of 
overnment securities are constantly 
jrowing the margin. A compilation 
¢ third quarter balance sheets shows 
hat practically all are feeling the im- 
ict of Treasury borrowing. 

4 Few Gains in Loans—With only 

few exceptions banks added heavily | 
, their portfolios of government securi- 

es during the third quarter. In most 

ys, total deposits also registered an 

crease. Loans and discounts con- 

‘qued to shrink, but several large banks 

howed an upturn for the first time 

his year. In all but a few cases, the 

nerease of investments more than off- 

+ the fall in commercial loans so that 

he total of earning assets continued 

pward. 

‘For New York banks the rise in de- 

posits meant a reversal of second quar- 

er trends. In their June balance sheets 

ost of the big money market banks 

ported a slump in deposits. | 
Keep the Funds Working—Almost 

pil banks in the larger cities reduced 
heir holdings of cash between June 
and September. Banking custom is 


Mercia] 

Strain 
CSS re. 
ped to 


Since 


usual, 
y mar. 
f the 
‘S€TVves 
),000, 
nsider 
tight 


k the partly responsible for this, since many 
rm ankers keep extra cash on hand during 


June to take care of customers who 
make adjustments at the end of their 
fiscal year. Main reason for the cut, 
however, is the fact that banks are using 
their funds as intensively as they can. 


xCESS Changes reported by Chase National 

+61) Mare pretty much typical of what New 

“om- Bi York banks experienced during the past 
quarter. At Chase, cash dropped from 

> 0 HBS),137,399,000 to $945,679,000. 

~ Chase took up better than $200,000,- 

NCW 


0¢ worth of governments during the 
quarter, increasing its portfolio from 
$1,573,405,000 to $1,796,736,000. | 
Loans and discounts fell off from $822,- 
753,000 to $808,540,000. Deposits | 
gained about $33,000,000, rising from 
$3.595,451,000 to $3,628.465,000. 
* Windy City’s Trend—In Chicago the 
story was very much the same. Conti- 
nental Ilinois increased its holdings of | 
governments from $943,919,000 on | 
June 30 to $1,133,635,000 on Sept. 30. 
At the same time it boosted deposits 
from $1,724,560,000 to $1,844,235,- 
000. Loans and discounts slid and cash 
dropped.- First National, Northern 
Trust, and Harris Trust reported simi- 
lar changes. 

_ In Cleveland the four largest banks | 
increased their government security 
holdings by 22% during the quarter. 
Deposits went up 7%, and cash dropped 
about 1%, 

*Gencral Gain in Deposits—Elsewhere 
in the country the pattern is the same. 
Steady purchases of government securi- 
ties have brought an expansion of de- 
posits in spite of the gradual run off 
im commercial loans. For the system 
4 a whole, both earning assets and de- 
posits are rising steadily. 
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He doesn't wear any 


chevrons 


_.. But the Industrial Gas Engineer 


plays a vital role in war production 


We call him a Gas utilization en- 
gineer—because his main job is to 
help industry to get the utmost 
efficiency and speed out of gas and 
modern gas equipment. 

He doesn’t stand alone—no 
matter in what city or plant you 
find him. For behind him are the 
vast research and engineering re- 
sources of the whole Gas industry 

. the industrial heat develop- 
ments of more than 20 years... 
the close contact between com- 
panies whose industrial customers 
face like problems. 

Now that we are in a war that 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


has to be won... . that calls for 
faster production of war materials 
... often for unbelievable precision 
in things the plant never saw 
before . . . our Gas utilization en- 
gineers are spending their days and 
nights right on the production 
line. Men without chevrons, 
they're still doing a vital war job, 
Call for their services . . . if 
your plant needs help on an in- 
dustrial heating problem. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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SPECIAL WARTIME 
SERVICES FOR YOUR 
CLEVELAND 
BANKING 
BUSINESS 


* * * 


The officers of Cleveland’s 
oldest bank are in close con- 
tact with Cleveland industry 
... are widely experienced in 
war production finance...are 
especially well qualified to 
help out-of-town companies 
doing business in Cleveland. 


We offer you prompt and 
efficient service in transact- 
ing your Cleveland banking 
business or in financing your 
war production. 

During this war—as during 
other wars for the past 97 
years—our resources are at 
the disposal of our country 
... we are already handling 


a large volume of war loans. 


* * * 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


EUCLID AT EAST SIXTH 
TERMINAL TOWER BLDG. 


sina Ory 
e % 
ee 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE MARKETS 


Wall Street held its breath this week, 
waiting anxiously for the stock market 
to show what it is going to do. Traders 
pray that the new recovery highs mean 
the start of a real bull market, but most 
of them don’t dare believe it yet. Be- 
fore they go overboard on it, they want 
to see how the market stands up under 
profit-taking and secondary reactions. 
© Linear Behavior—Confirmed Dow the- 
orists are ready to play it as a bull mar- 
ket with no reservations. After tracing 
out a horizontal line for most of the 
summer, the market finally broke loose 
and headed upward. Faithful chart fol- 
lowers cite the scripture of Dow and 
Hamilton to prove that this means a 
bull market with no strings attached. 

Most traders, however, are still wait- 

ing cagily for confirmation. They re- 
member the disappointing little rallies 
during the long bear market when op- 
timists rushed in and got their heads 
chopped off. Even those who trust the 
averages ordinarily don’t like to put 
much faith in the theory of lines. 
e Just Sitting Tight—Cautious traders 
are waiting to see how far up the mar- 
ket goes on this bounce, and how it 
behaves when the inevitable secondary 
reaction sets in. If it climbs on up 
toward the 1941 highs and then ab- 
sorbs a setback without falling below 
its present levels, even the most doubt- 
ful will be convinced. 

It’s hard to tell how much inflation 
talk has had to do with the market's 
activity, but it certainly did stock prices 
no harm. Equities are a_ traditional 
hedge against inflation, and in spite of 
excess profits taxes, they seem to offer 
a worried investor about the best shel- 
ter he can get. Hence, any inflation 
scare gives stock prices a nice boost. In 


this case, the congressional bat 
wage and price stabilization 
convinced a lot of investors th: 
time to take cover. 
@ Rally in Britain—The London 
markets have been putting on 
pressive rally lately, principally 
British investors are getting 
about prospects of inflation. Nc. 
buyers seem to be thinking ver 
the same way. They aren't s 
worried about the immediate ; 
but they are afraid that dammec 
chasing power will break loose 
as wartime control relaxes. 
Recent trading has done a lot t 
stock brokers forget their chronic | 


Over 
)Dably 
it was 


curity 
n m.- 
CCalse 
ornied 
York 
much 
much 


rospect, 


P pur- 


iS $00n 


make 
inhap- 


piness. Volume has been enough to put 


most houses past their break-even 
© Commodities—In _ the 
markets, commission men say gi 


point. 


commodities 


omily 


that they are glad to know somebody 
is happy. The new anti-inflation lay 
puts ceilings and bottoms on commod- 
ity prices, which just about knocks out 
futures trading. Ten futures markets 


rubber, sugar, tin, and other 
goods—have already folded up. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month 


Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial .. 92.4 89.7 88.2 
Railroad ... 29.4 28.2 27.2 
wey 4c. 529 SiS 29.9 
Bonds 
Industrial ..110.8 110.3 109.6 


Railroad ... 87.8 87.2 86.0 
Utility ....106.5 106.6 105.1 
U. S. Govt.109.9 110.0 110.3 


scarce 


Year 
Ago 


99.3 
29.0 
$3.2 


105.5 

85.2 
107.4 
111.8 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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say It Isn't So! 


Bankers fume over film 
hich, they insist, does them 
ave injustice. Producers say 
amage, if any, is done. 


Protest against a Twenticth-Century 
: film, “The Postman Didn't Ring,” 
. Don Warrick, secretary of the Indi- 
»a Bankers Assn., brings to light a 
anbites-dog situation. Usually, it’s 
banker who is heckling the picture 
dustry, but this film gets under the 
a of bankers. 

Not the Old Villain—Typical Holly- 
id scenario, with fabulous riches for 
he hero, the story does not portray 
wnkers as villains foreclosing the wid- 
w’s mortgage. On the contrary, it 
ves a grandiose idea of the moncy to 
» made in banking. 

{bout 50 years before the story opens, 
certificate for 50 shares of bank stock, 
th then $500, is lost in the mail. 
Vhen the hero finds it, strange things 
swe happened. The certificate has 
own, through stock dividends, to 1,000 
hares. ‘The hero owns a controlling 
nterest in the bank. 

fakes Bank in Hand—The hero finds 
t necessary to modernize the methods 
bf the bank, which has been restricting 
he growth of the community by not 
ading the town any moncy. 

Protesting bank men say that this 
tory is unfair to the banking business, 
ving the public false ideas of the 
joney made in banking, bringing bank- 
\ into public contempt and distrust. 
lheodore G. Frentz, cashier of the New 
merican Bank, Oshkosh, Wis., wrote 
he banks’ trade daily, American Banker, 
9 protest bitterly and to suggest that 
nkers make their feelings in the mat- 
et known to their local theater man- 
gers as well as to ‘T'wenticth-Century 


IX. 

Hollywood Is Sorry—In Hollywood, 
he picture people express sorrow that 
mkers feel that way about a mere 
i story and suggest that. if the bank- 
‘will take stock of their public rela- 
ons three months hence, they will find 
‘impossible to trace any lowering of 
taunding to this picture. 

As for withdrawal, the damage, what- 
ver it may be, has been done. “The 
ostman Didn’t Ring” was released last 
une. It has pretty well exhausted its 
ome audiences and is now doing Eu- 
pe. Hollywood considers it all 
vashed up. 

Did It Make Money?—All pictures 
low make money. With war work, 
ood wages, restrictions on instalment 
ds, and rationing of necessities, the 
people are spending money on amuse- 
tents and are, consequently, patroniz- 
ng the movies as never before. 
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Ordnance 


America’s war plants 


are cramping his style with 


good strong fence 


HOUSANDS of plant owners have turned 

to America’s best-known fence to ward 
off trouble-makers. They have found high, 
sturdy Cyclone Fence the best way to control 
all traffic and transport of goods through 
guarded gates. Fortunately, when war sud- 
denly increased the threat of damage to 
American industry, thousands of plants al- 
ready had this protection. And hundreds 
more rushed to enclose their property with 
Cyclone. 

Do you need fence? If so, get in touch with 
us. Supplies of fence are, of course, limited 
and demands are heavy. But if you are pro- 
ducing war goods and have proper priority 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 

Waukegan, Ill. + Branches in Principal Cities 

United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE 
FENCE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Equipment 


rating, we can provide the fence you need. 
We'll help you choose the right fence for your 
property and help you construct it properly. 
Write us for an estimate. No obligation. 


32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, speci- 
fications and illustrations. 
Shows 14 types—for home, 
school, playground, and 
business, Whether you need 
a few feet of fence or 10 
miles of it, you'll find this 
book helpful. 


Cycione FEeNce 
Waukegan, Il., Derr. 4102 


Please mail me. without obligation, a 
copy of “Your Fence—-How to Choose 
It—How to Use It.” I am interested in 
Estate; 


fencing: [) Industrial; 


2 Playground; [1 Residence; ( School. 
ROGTOEMEREED, 5. ccccéccccccecs feet. 
Ra dale lve tenh fivedch acenmenetscweleinninim ara pmeipiaee 
SER ae ee pe ae 
Ae ee | 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 

1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Business Week, published weekly at Albany, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1942. 


State of New York / 
County of New York § 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. S Gerardi, 
who, a been duly sworn according to deposes 
and says that he is the Secretary of the | eh. Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc., blishers of Business Week, 
and that the following is, te the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of Mareh 3, 1933, embodied tn 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, McGraw a ae Company. Ine., 330 
West 42nd S8t., N. KE > ‘smith, 330 
West 42nd ®., N. Y. ‘ sleneaiee itor, Louis Engel 
330 West 42nd St, N. Y. C. Business Manager, Paui 
Montgomery, 330 West 43nd St., N. Y. C. 

2. That the ewner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder, the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) McGraw-Hill re 
lishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St 
Stockholders of which are: James H. McGraw, “330 West 
42nd St.. N. Y. ©. James H. MeGraw, Jr., 330 
West 42nd St., N. Y. C. James H. McGraw, James H. 
McGraw, Jr., and Curtis W. McGraw. ‘Trustees for: 


‘Harold W. McGraw, James H. McGraw 


McGraw, Curtis W. MeGraw, 330 West Yand St. N.Y. ©. 
Curtis W. McGraw, 330 West 42nd St, N. Y. C. 
Donald © McGraw, 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. Anne 
Hugus Britton, 330 West 42nd 8t., N. Y. C. Mildred W. 
McGraw, Madison, N. J. Grace W. Mehren, 73 No. Coun- 
try Club Drive, Phoenix, Ariz. J. Malcolm Muir & Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, Trustees for Lida Kelly 
Muir. 140 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding | per cent or more of 
tetal amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders end 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but alse, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rel the name of 
the person or corporation for whom- sueh trustee is act- 
ing, ts given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do net appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner: and this #fMfiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person. association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the matls 
or otherwise, to paid subseribers during the twelve 
months preceding the date shown above is. (This tnfor- 
mation is required from daily pub?ications only.) 


J. A. GERARDI, Secretary. 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Sworn to and subseribed before me this 29th day of 
September, 1942. 
[ewar) CHESTER W. DIBBLE. 


Weney Public. Queens County. Queens County Clerk’s 
by 4166. Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. Clerk's No. 


(My commission expires March 36, 1943) 
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Soviet refusal to abandon the steel 
city on the Volga appeared this week 
to have diverted German pressure from 
| the Caucasian front thus slowing the 

twin drives around and along the moun- 
| tains toward the oil of Batum and 

Grozny. With mud .deepening on the 

Northern front and each day bringing 
| the memory of last winter closer to 
| German soldiers, the Sukhum, Osse- 
| tian, and Georgian military roads across 
the Caucasus became choked for the 
winter with yard-deep snow. Events 
continue, in fact, to favor the United 
Nations to the extent of giving the 
vitally needed extension of time to get 
rolling. 


Harassing the Japanese 


In the Pacific, American forces clung 
tenaciously to the airfield on Guadal- 
canal Island in the face of Japanese 
reinforcements and took the offensive 
in the Aleutians by occupying several 
of the Andreanof islands close to the 
Japanese-held rocks in the Rat Islands 
farther west. 

Josef Stalin’s official plea for a second 
front was tempered somewhat by his 
assurances that Soviet capacity to resist 
is equal to that of Germany. Evidenc- 
ing an awareness of the tension in the 
Far East, where Japanese concentra- 
tions of force still threaten the Soviet 
Maritime Provinces, the premier added 
that this capacity to-resist is also equal 
to that of any other aggressive power 
secking world domination. 

This apparent concern over Japanese 
movements in Manchukuo jibes with, 
the historical fact that Japan has under- 
taken winter warfare in that area before, 
| although not on the scale or with the: 
equipment likely to be required by 
such an effort today. 


Danger to Communications 


Few people doubt that a determined 
Japanese drive east out of Manchukuo 
would succeed in cutting the Trans- 
Siberian railroad South of Khabarovsk 
and isolating Vladivostok; this despite 
the Soviet stationary fortifications and 
a half-dozen spurs from the Trans-Sib 
road built along this border over recent 
years. 

Pessimism marked the official state- 
ments of Nazi leaders who promised 
the German people adequate food this 
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Stalin pledges Russia can hold, Japanese face new threat ; 
Aleutians, and Reich faces food-and-fuel crises in conquered land’. >Y 
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winter but made no promise, of qj 
or easy victory. Describing the p; 
cipal food problem as one ari sing fr 
the presence in the country of 6,0) 
000 foreign workers and 5,(\(ji\ hi 
prisoners of war—an estimate high r “3 
than any previously announced _ eo f 
ing promised that the occupied ¢ poke 
tries would suffer starvation 05 
Germany. ‘iti 
At the same time, efforts to tecryj co 
or kidnap additional workers for Ge: 
man industry and agriculture contin, 
Vichy disclosed the closing of 3,(j 
plants—and the release of their wore; 
for other essential jobs or migration sllMbye w. 
Germany—with the threat that 4.008 no 
more plants would be closed if thellfon of 
continue to operate “in a rational man 
ner.” Severe shortages of fuel in Franc 
may share responsibility with German 
manpower needs for this trend toward A 
eliminating nonessential industries. 


Hope for Oil, Get Gas 


German efforts to exploit possible o@ 
fields in Southern France to fulfill loc 
fuel oil requirements brought in oni 
natural gas. Although this proved usb ; 
in local industry after conversion anigggne|O 
released some coal for use clsewherfoin| 
railroads, factories, and civilians hav 
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been ‘drastically limited in their n fic 
ration. French households will be lim 

ited to 800-or 900 pounds this wnt Car 
—a reduction of 80% from normal aver flati 
age consumption. vW 


Wood and alcohol are being used fincas 
creasingly as substitutes for coal anf Ins 
oil with an inevitable decline in operat{iifcials 
ing efficiency. Electric power cannot down 
called upon to fill the gap. ReduccifiMef ma 
snowfall in the Alps has left clectnciiiebsen 
power reservoirs only 55% of normagU nit 
and forced the establishment of indvsfiMmise 
trial consumption quotas at about 60% ad | 
of normal. inflat 

In line with German efforts to commie A | 
centrate industry within the borders MMfings 
the Greater Reich, expansion of pow™State 
facilities is being largely restricted {ment 
areas within Occupied France. Fou giPricc 
dams on the upper Rhone are to haifhow: 
their power output increased tls yeugon y 
by more than 60%. origi 

As long as the German amnies > C 
quire vast amounts of liquid fuel for ton’ 
operations in the East and in Afnicigifor 
the home front will be forced to main The 
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» and extend restrictions on the use 
this type of fuel. Conversion of 
ks and autos to the use of wood 
j¢ has been stopped and production 
these converters ended to alleviate 
Jyortage of charcoal and briquets. 
r Production of converters using coke- 
en and domestic gas has been started 
4 the use of these fuels ordered for 
ot hauls. In Berlin itself delivery 
eat WEB ks are being replaced wherever pos- 
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Ila le by barges using the River Spree 
"Hh runs through the heart of the 

of qui y- 2 
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pr 
+ [hese reports point less to the long- 
Pas, edicted slowdown of the Nazi war 
00.0 chine than to a substantiation of the 
highe c-known fact that the army and air- 
V0 ce sacrifice nothing to civilians in 
Ou artime, and to the ability of the Ger- 
Octo ns to continue essential domestic 
tivities on a shoe-string. 

CCC While the Axis appears to have 
ot Gesed its peak in arms production and 
cing wy be drawing upon its supplies of 
ar materials at a rate that cannot be 
Worse atched by production during a pos- 
ton ll yJe winter lull, the United Nations are 
+00 st now reaching for capacity produc- 


: ‘negion of weapons that will win the war. 
li man 


France 


ofc ANADA 
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seqffHelp on Prices 

1 on U.S. control action eases 
» andmajor worries for Dominion and 
points to a victory for Gordon 
: collin fight with farm interests. 


wines Canada’s recent worries over anti- 
| a\¢- inflation control were largely washed out 
: Washington’s price and wage control 
7 itr \easure. 

Insiders here knew that control of- 
cials from Finance Minister Isley 
own were jittery about the possibilities 
t maintaining their own controls in the 
»sence of corresponding action in the 
United States. Washington’s compro- 
use action does not go as far as Ottawa 
had hoped, but it is seen as a barrier to 
mflationary contagion across the border. 
* A Gradual Shift—Canadian price ceil- 
mgs will be left much lower than United 
States ceilings, and no gencral adjust- 
ment toward parity will be attempted. 
Price control policy is gradually shifting 
however, to fixed maximum prices based 
on production costs in substitution for 
original base period ceilings. 

Chief Canadian interest in Washing- 
ton’s legislation centers on the provision 
for price control over farm products. 
The extent of President Roosevelt’s 
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OW ACCIDENTS 


There's No Time to Lose! 


An Employers Mutual 
Safety Poster % 


*Send for a copy 


EVERY MOMENT 


“Give us time -- time is all we 
need”. The time of industrial man- 
power is our most valuable asset. 
Preserve it! Accidents which cause 
losses of manpower contribute to 
delays in the delivery of materiel essential to the 
prosecution of the war. Safe practices save time by 
preventing lost-time accidents. Employers Mutual 
safety engineers know the safe, time-saving methods 
of industrial production. They serve our compen- 
sation insurance policyholders profitably. They are 
ready to assist you likewise. Get our proposal. 


COUNTS! 


Enmployers Mutual. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Quick, durable shelter 


for soldiers and defense industry workers 


... that’s one of Douglas Fir Plywood’s biggest contributions to the war effort! 


@ Douglas Fir Plywood is the principal 
structural material in hundreds of thou- 
sands of hutments, barracks, dormitor- 
ies, housing projects and shelters of every 
type. Part of these have been prefabri- 
cated, and part have been constructed 
by traditional on-the-job methods. But 
wherever Douglas Fir Plywood has been 
used, its large sizes, light weight, great 
strength, split-proofness, easy workabili- 
ty and other advantages have saved time 
and labor while building warmer, more 
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DOUGLAS FIR | {jj 


PLYWOOD 
“Roal uaa 


MADE LARGER LIGHTER 
SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 


rigid, more durable structures. To help 
speed Victory, the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Industry is devoting its entire capacity to 
war production. Athough you may not be 
able to buy this miracle wood now, learn 
everything you can about it. After 
Victory, it may be able to serve you as 
efficiently as it is serving the war effort 
today. Write for free Industrial Hand- 
book, also prefabrication data or technical 
assistance. Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 
1630 ‘Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 


STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! 
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CANADA 
AT WAR 


Food for Fighters 


From her prairies, her orchards, 
her farms, Canada is pouring a 
mighty flood of food to her fight- 
ing allies. About 600,000,000 
pounds of bacon and pork prod- 
ucts will be shipped to Britain 
this year. More is being delivered 
in a single week now than in the 
whole of 1931. Over 115,000,000 
pounds of cheese and 32,000,000 
cans of evaporated milk were sent 
to Britain in a.recent twelve- 
month. The 1942 export of eggs 
will be 50 times pre-war volume 
and tremendous quantities of 
fruit, vegetables, fish and other 
staples are continually going for- 
ward. Food is an important part 
of the $1,000,000,000. gift which 
Canada is making to Britain this 
year. 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


Head Office- Montreal 


This advertisement is published in the belief 
that our American Neighbours will be inter- 
ested in the facts presented. More detailed 
information is available on request to The 
Director of Public Information, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Turning the "Searchlight" on "Opportunities" 


positions wanted 
e ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE. Engi- 
neering Graduate, 35, qualified to relieve 
General or Works Manager of important 
details. Engineering control, statistical and 
administrative experience. Box 309. 
* NEED A MAN to put your plans to 
work? Eleven years experience organiza- 
tion and sales management with present 
employer's associate companies. Thirty- 
four, married, two young children. De- 
sired salary $5600. Box 308. 
e SPECIAL ENGINEER — 56 — technical 
ass't. to executives, consultant to Designers 
and operators. Steel and electrical com- 
panies design experience. Electrolytic, 
heating, welding, processes. Box 306. 


wanted—pattern work 


* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Inec., 4510 Vernon Bivd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


“clues” information 


“clues’’ appears weekly. Copy required Monday for Satur- 
day's issue. Rate: 50 cents per word or $2.50 per line 
(or fraction) per insertion, payahle in adrance. Minimum 
charoe $5.00. Discount 10% on orders for insertion in 
4 consecutive issues Publication bor number address 
counts as 2 words; replics forwarded without charge. Ad 
dreas replies c/o Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St... New 
York, N. Y¥. Copy October 19 for October 25 “‘clues’’. 


* 


“How will war affect my business . . . how can I do busi- 
ness with the government whet materials shortages 
am I likely to face how hard will the new tazr bill hit 
profit margins how con I replace men drawn into the 
military services?’’ Quoted from a recent Business Week Ad, 


Possibly an ad in the “‘clues’’ section of Business 
Week will furnish the answer to the last question. 
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‘war last month, the Rio government highway forced Brazil to use log 
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BRAZILIAN HIGHWAY RUSHED) “ltinezy from the United States ‘uppefihs on tl 


right) has been used wherever it wa 
Long before Brazil's declaration of available, but the urgency to finish th, 


started building its defenses because horse-drawn vehicles as well (uppe fut t 
ot the often-repeated Nazi threat that left). In order to induce the 6,0i) Czar 
the Axis would cross the narrow South workers to stay constantly on the job, mponald | 
Atlantic to attack the Americas by Rio provides portable houses (beloy Hi" Pr 
way of the Brazilian bulge. By this which can be moved from place t vo 
week, hundreds of miles of new stra- place by truck and assembled in les f™. 3 wa 
tegic highways had been completed, than an hour. Engineers from the jpaterial 


including long sections of a coastal United States will be in Brazil to help Hj» SV 


military road stretching 4,113 miles speed the last sections of the highway, je" thi 
from Fortaleza (north of the bulge) to and United States troops will tein a 
Porto Alegre (near the Uruguayan force Brazil's small army if the Avis Mat pk 
border). Modern road-building ma-_ shows signs of attacking. ationin 
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1 mé 
victory over the farm bloc in the United _ paign of farmer organizations, cncour nents 
States will be the measure of Ottawa’s aged by Minister of Agriculture James BCord 
ability to maintain ceilings on meats Gardiner, for withholding cattle from Ma 
and other domestic food supplies. the market in an effort to secure an ac Bsurvey 
e Victory for Gordon—The Washing- vance in cattle prices out of linc with Bijtial ; 
ton bill is seen as signaling final victory wholesale beef ceilings worke 


for Donald Gordon's price control or- Outcome of the issue depended Hiidustr 
ganization in a five-month battle with largely on the response of Congress 10 Hijofhice 
agricultural interests to maintain control President Roosevelt's appeal for ante Bijganiz 
of beef prices. A recent embargo on inflationary action. Offcials now !c' Biveys. 
commercial export of beef cattle to the that prices for Canadian cattle can >¢ Hijrequi 
United States was. followed by a cam- brought under control. ¥ 
sin 
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villian Curbs 


Canada’s manpower need 
spurring the curtailment of all 
iness that does not tie in di- 
with the war effort. 


In allocation and conservation of 
trce materials Canada is in lock step 
) Washington, but in curtailment 
civilian business it is going ahead on 
own under the urge of an increasing 
unpower shortage. Civilian business 
ny realizes that it must give at every 
sint where demands for manpower for 
ar production and for the armed forces 
npin, - ; 

All That Matters—Ottawa is proceed. 
z on the principle that the war pro- 
~am is all that matters. Nonessential 
vilian activities in production and 
bade will be undisturbed only to the 


loca tent that they have nothing to con- 
Pper H/-bute to the war effort. 
1,00 Czar of the curtailment program is 


job, ponald Gordon, chairman of the War- 
me Prices and Trade Board, who was 


io dered two months ago by Prime Min- 
© OBR ter King to regulate civilian business 
a way that would release necessary 
the #Mputerials, manpower, electric energy, 
help nd services. Gordon’s interpretation is 


hat this directive gives him complete 
ommand of civilian business. 

Large-Scale Rationing—Gordon warned 
at plans were coming for large-scale 
tioning of essential goods through a 
ystem of 500 local rationing boards. 
ceal boards will be set up on a volun- 
aty basis. Consumer choice will cease 
» govern the supply of civilian require- 
nents. Standardization will become 
pore general. Quality of consumer 
poods will become increasingly uniform. 

Under Gordon’s control of business 
nd Selective Service Director Elliott 
ittle’s dicta in regard to manpower, 
sential business is being defined as 
what is necessary to win the war. In- 
ustrial groups are now Organizing com- 
iittees to survey themselves with a view 
0 the release of manpower and services. 
ach committee is cooperating with an 
administrator of the Wartime Prices 
mid Trade Board. 

Curtail-or Else—Extent of curtail- 
mept rests in the first instance with the 
udustry itself. If its proposals fall short 
! manpower and other war require- 
nents, they are subject to revision by 
“ordon’s organization. 

Manpower Director Little is making 
Sutveys of worker requirements of essen- 
til industries and of the number of 
Norkers in various grades of nonwar in- 
Custries who may be released. Local 
fices of Little’s Selective Service or- 
, fee'™zation are being used for these sur- 
cys. Individual employers are being 
equired im some cases to report on 
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How much light 


There are 1500 separate parts to a 40- 
millimeter gun mount, built to the toler- 
ance of a Swiss watch. They must be 
produced under artificial daylight con- 
ditions. You may not make gun mounts, 
but whatever your product-for-war, a 
MILLER Continuous Wireway Fluorescent 
Lighting System can help your men work 
better, faster and with less fatigue . . . 


Not every product requires the precision of 
a 40-mm gun mount. But all products do 
require fine workmanship and high speed 
production ... with minimum spoilage and 
waste. 


Isn’t that your problem right now? 


Mitten 50 Foot Canoter or 100 Foor 
Canpter will provide that plant of yours with 
fine, man-made daylight . . . adequate, pro- 


a 40-mm.f gun mount? 


fo make 


ductive ilumination evenly distributed over 
every working surface. MILLER Trorrers will 
duplicate that lighting performance in your 
plant offices and drafting room. 


We urge you to get all the benefits of the 
best possible war-engineered lighting. That 
means not only improved production effici 
ency and finer worker morale . . . but sub- 
stantial savings in installation time and 
installation dollars, plus noteworthy econ- 
omies in power consumption and in the use 
of priority material. 


The easiest, quickest way for you to find 
out what Miter lighting can do for you to- 
day is to talk things over with a MiLier 
engineer. Representative of an organization 
that in its almost 100 years has worked with 
fluorescent, incandescent and mercury vapor 
... he is in an unbiased position to recom- 
mend the one kind of lighting most suitable 
for your individual business. Write us today. 
(Representatives in principal cities.) 
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HARMONIZER 


Harold Butler, six feet and 20) pound 
of seasoned sagacity, British govem. 
ment aide in Washington, specialize 
in answering embarrassing questions 
soothing misunderstandings. He 
an expert on labor and _inateriak 
world social and economic conditions 
—and American reactions. 


just how essential certain workers ar 
@ Available Women—A registration last 
month of women in the 20-24 age group 
not employed in insurable industri 
revealed a potentiality of 250,000. Of 
these, 20% recorded willingness to 
gage in full-time war work. he reg 
istration was accompanied by nati 
wide personal interviews anned 
establishing the capabilities of thos 
registered. ‘This survey method wil 
used for the establishment of 
power reserves in various civilian 1 
dustries. 

Canada’s total war output for 1942 
is now placed at $3,500,000,000. Out 
put of munitions and other direct wat 
supplies will be well over $2,600,() 
000—more than double 1941 produ 


tion. Also, Canada will send foodstuff, 
metals, and other indirect war good, 


valued at close to $1,000,000,000, t 
the United States and the Empire 


e@ Notable Gains—Production this ye 
is up 600% over 1941 in alumimum, 
500% in malleable castings, 110% 
steel, and correspondingly in afhliated 


lines. One of the year’s biggest 4 


vances has been in machine tools. Ih 
Dominion is now producing small too’ 
and cutters at the rate of 2,000,0004 
month (much more than in any prewa 


vear). 
Canada is 


supplying 


: ‘ 2 
quantities of machine tools to te 


United States and is depending almost 


exclusively on home production for do 


mestic requirements. 
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atwar War Costs 


One of the thornicst brambles in 
jungle of renegotiation, through 
hich so many manufacturers of war 
sducts now are trying to make their 
, is the matter of net profits after 
*s adequate to provide reserves for 
ostwar readjustment. 

As a matter of normal business fore- 
icht and prudence, the management of 
ch company wants to set aside enough 
{ its war revenues to provide some 
hion against the shocks that are 
und to come. And that is what each 
mpaniy would be doing now, as a 
vatter of course, were it not for the 
bue and cry raised over “war profits” in 
he abstract and the regrettable abuses 
fa verv few. 

But, as so often happens, those who 
-t out to curb the malpractice of a few 
to appease their moral indignation 
: the severity of the restrictions they 
sould impose upon the whole com- 
unity, regardless of equity or even 
{ the long-term general welfare. 

cd ok xs 


Then, too, such a situation is a wind- 

to those who would bring the busi- 
«ss activities of the people more and 
we under governmental control. Right 
w, for example, they argue that the 
sdividual business need not worry about 
ostwar survival. That, they say, will 
contrived by the government for 
ndustry as a whole. Government credit 
vill make individual resources unneces- 
ary 

[he implications of that argument 
ue clear. Survival through individual 
msources.means the survival of indi- 
dual enterprise. Survival through col- 
ictive resources means the establish- 
nent of collective enterprise—if enter- 
ise is the word. And if the collective 
olicies are administered by the state, 
t all adds up to state collectivism -by 
yhatever name you call it. 

None of this is intended even to sug- 
est that the men who are handling the 
wermment end of renegotiation either 
old or countenance any such aspira- 
ms. It is intended only to point out 
iat a narrow or short-term attitude 
ward what should constitute a rea- 
onable net return during times like 
ese is bound to play into the hands 
‘ those who are less interested in pre- 
cnting business excesses than they are 
i preventing business successes. 

% * x 


These reflections were pointed up 
‘cently by some observations of C. 
‘onald Dallas, president of Revere Cop- 
er & Brass, Inc. He cited government 
Stmates to show that peace will end 
N¢ jobs of 20 million war workers and 
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demobilize at least 7 million men from 
the armed forces. No matter how many 
women return to the home, how many 
older workers return to retirement, and 
how many men return to their former 
jobs, he concludes that we shall have 
to find jobs for 18 million unemployed. 

“Is this problem going to be solved 
in the American way,” asks Mr. Dallas, 


“by raising the standard of living, or is | 


it going to be done by the very system 
of regimentation that we are now 
fighting?” 

He sees two factors as essential if 
American industry is to solve the prob- 
lem in the American way. The first is 
the prevention of violent inflation; the 
other is the reestablishment of a global 
economy conducive to a sound interna- 
tional trade. He continues: 

With these two problems solved, we 
have a chance to solve the third one— 
the postwar employment of American man- 
power. 

The problem will be that of stimulating 
the rehabilitation of industry and agricul- 
ture to produce the amazing new products 
that will come out of the war effort to 
make life more secure, more comfortable, 
and more enjoyable. . . . If industry is in 
position to provide better foods, better 
houses, and better cars than are possible 
today, it will be able to provide also work 
for everybody; and, in the process, pay 
to the government taxes which could go a 
long way toward carrying the staggering 
debt the war has forced upon us. 

This responsibility that faces industry is 
one of the biggest ever undertaken; as big 
perhaps as organizing the war effort... . 
The starting point for it all is planning to 
turn war plants over to peacetime produc- 
tion and to build new factories for new 
products to provide those new jobs. 

In order to do this, industry must be able 
to finance the changeover. Industry has 
made clear from the beginning its belief 
that we should pay for the war as we go 
along, to the utmost of our ability. On 
the other hand, constructive planning will 
create reserve funds to ensure that the end 
of the war will bring us, instead of depres- 
sion and distress, an era of prosperity, 
security, and happiness for all. 


me aK x 


Like many others now on war work, 
Mr. Dallas’ company has committees 
planning for quick readjustment to 
peacetime production. The question 
that now looms large in their thinking 
is whether or not the attitude of their 
one sovereign wartime customer is go- 
ing to permit the accumulation of re- 
sources adequate to make their plans 
effective. 

The costs of readjustment from war 
to peace are just as truly war costs as 
those of adjustment from peace to war. 
Any reasonable policy of figuring war 
costs will of necessity take them into 
account. W.C. 
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The ruggedness, effi- 
ciency and dependa- 
bility of Jacobs Engines 
are being proven daily 
in the Advanced Train- 


ing of Bomber Pilots 


for the United Nations. 


JACOBS 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN + PENNSYLVANIA + US A. 
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THE TREND 


MORE HOURS, MORE MANPOWER 


The prospect of an over-all labor shortage has now 
been recognized as the prime problem in the war pro- 
gram (BW—Sep.19’42,p100). Gen. Hershey declares we 
need a manpower budget and Donald Nelson says the 
optimum size of the Army must be synchronized with 
labor requirements for production. It is time, therefore, 
to get busy harnessing all our labor reserves. 


@ One thing that has so far been neglected is the work 
week. Indeed, the only concern so far evidenced by 
Washington has been a joint statement of policy, more 
than two months ago, warning employers that working 
hours should not be boosted beyond 48 a week lest the 
familiar result of impaired efficiency appear. 

That the war agencies should be worrying so recently 
as two months ago about limiting working hours rather 
than about lengthening them is a reflection (1) of our 
native naivete in facing war economics in this land of cus- 
tomary plenty and (2) of the swift pace with which man- 
power problems are engulfing us. 

For the facts of the matter are not only that manpower 
is running short, but also that extending the work week 
would provide a huge labor potential. 

Works Progress Administration sample surveys indi- 
cate that in June, 1942, weekly working hours in agri- 
cultural employment already averaged 57.2, but those in 
non-agricultural employment were only 43.8. ‘To increase 
that average to 48 a week, for nearly 42,000,000 non- 
agricultural workers, would be arithmetically equivalent 
to employing 4,000,000 more persons; and a further boost 
to 56 hours, on the same base, would mean 8,000,000 
more. ‘The actual increments to our productive labor 
power would, of course, run less, as over-all efficiency fell 
off. Ultimately a time is reached when total output on an 
extended week comes to less than on a shorter one. 


© Nonetheless, up to 48 hours—the average for war indus- 
tries today as well as for all manufacturing during the 
1920's, and the standard set in the aforementioned labor 
policy statement—the drop in productivity may be con- 
sidered negligible, especially when compared with the 
4,000,000 potential. But, the complications enter when 
we examine weekly hours by industries: 


July July Per Cent 
Industry 1940 1942 Increase 
Iron and Steel oy ye ; 7.2 42.0 12.9 
EEE <akaonat ae 47.5 17.3 
Transportation Equipment :. ao 46.5 28.5 
Lumber, etc. ........ ie ae 41.2 11.4 
Textiles and Products. > 338 38.2 13.0 
Food and Products.... . 39.9 41.9 5.0 
Paper and Printing ; ; roar 38.8 re 
ee eee . 38.5 41.0 6.4 
Bituminous Coal Mining . 28.6 29.7 11.7 
ee eae 38.0 39.4 3.7 
Utilities ...... ; meme ‘me 40.3 2.0 
SE, WOE x aden Cot paitinndie a . 43.0 42.1 —2.1 
COR 6s 6's 64Xusensess 33.6 37.5 11.6 


Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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» will bring. 


Three facts emerge from the figures: (1) In «\most J 
lines, hours were lifted, when required, from b: low 4, 
week up to that level. (2) In war lines—aircraft enging| 
shipbuilding, machine tools—where arms-contr:ict ope 
tion permits justifiable increases in labor costs, hours hare 
been boosted close to 48 a week. (3) But, in war ag 
nonwar lines operating under price ceilings—trades and 
services, lumber, coal, textiles, foods, etc.—hours hag 
been held down to the 40-hour point beyond whig 
overtime payments at time-and-a-half are prescribed } 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. : 


e And there is the nub of the problem. Until noy 
economic pressure has spurred companies to expand 
working forces but hold working hours down to 4 
Profit margins, obviously, run larger that way. But nov, 
with labor being drained to the armed forces and high- 
pay war jobs, extra workers aren't available. 

An increase of working hours, at the expense of 50% 
higher labor costs for the extra time, will now be pri 
itable in some lines, it is true. Corporations which ca 
still figure to make money even on premium overtime 
will prefer to lengthen hours rather than to cut volume, 
But for many companies, production based on more than 
40 hours will mean a net loss. Unable to maintain total 
employment, they will have no alternative but to cut 
operations. 

What's more, increasingly that’s the problem. Coss 
are on the increase, but ceiling prices are fixed. So profi 
margins tend to be squeezed to the point where the 50% 
jump in overtime labor cost becomes prohibitive. Elim: 
nating the overtime premium probably won’t work any 
better than it did in Germany—where mounting a 
senteeism forced Hitler to reinstate the overtime incer- 
tive (BW—Apr.4'42,p80). Boosting over-all price ceiling 
would put unfair profits on below-40-hour production, 
Closer to the solution is the Office of Price Administr- 
tion rule recently made for western loggers, providing 
higher prices for logs cut during overtime. 

There are other factors limiting hour extension, 
course. Union contract rules, as in coal, are being pressed 
for revision; and the rubber industry is now shifting from 
a six- to an eight-hour day. ‘Three-shift, round-the-clock 
operations, as in steel, would be drastically upset. State 
laws governing women’s maximum hours are up for action 
(page 88). Government workers can point to civil service 
regulations limiting hours. And so on. 


e All this implies the need for comprehensive action- 
and soon. For if we are to win “this long, hard war,” we 
will need at least the 4,000,000-worker potential repr 
sented by an increase to 48 hours, and we may yet ned 
whatever additional millions, in the net, that 56 hous 
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